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‘* But they [the Boroughmongers] have now an enemy to deal withy 

> | ‘* whom they will never subdue; that is, the DEBT, which, of course, is 

** our true friend.. The wars against America and France, the chief 

** object of both of which was to prevent a reform of parliament, could not 

be carried on without loans, or without giving up the offices, pensions, 

sinecures, grauts and other emoluments ; and (mark well) to be able to 

** retain these was the object in preventing reform: Yet, it was impossible 

*“‘ to raise money enough in faxes to continue these emoluments and to 

‘© carry on the wars too. Hence’ the Debt, the Funds, the Paper-money, 

** and those rivals of the Borsugh Gentlemen, the Fundholders. This is 

** a serious business for the bigh-blooded order ; for either they must give 

“* up their emoluments and their estates into the bargain, or the Fundholders 

: “* must go unpaid, in part at least. This is the real state of the thing at 

** this moment. The Borough System approaches its crisis. Have 

** patience, my worthy countrymen ; only a lift/e patience, and you will 

“* see that these borrowers and these lenders will, at last, do like most vi 

** other borrowers and lenders; that is to say, come to an open quarrel, 

ss ** after having long cursed cach other in their hearts. THAT WILL BE 

a *“ THE DAY FOR THE PEOPLE; and, in anxious expectation of that 

Fo “* day, 1 renrain most sincerely your friend, Wm. Coppett.”—Register, 
dated Long Island, 4th July, 1817 , Vol. 32. p. 704. 


TO 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART., 


On his Pamphlet, entitled ** Corn anp Currency ;” which 
Pamphlet is addressed to the * Land-owners,” anil which 
Pamphlet contains a proposition for (in fact) robbing the 
whoie Nation, and the Fundholders in particular, for the 
purpose of upholding the Aristoeracy and the Established 
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These means consist of a don- 


ble-handed robbery; that is, a, 
tax on bread and a reduction of | 
} 


the fundholder’s interest, and both 
at one and the same time! | 
have heard of, and we have wit- 
nessed, a great deal of Aristocra- | 


tical insolence before now; but, | 


never, I verily believe, have we, | 
until this day, heard of insolence 
equal to this, Saucy, impudent, | 
proud, inflated, empty, conceited 
coxcombs enough have we seen 
amongst the “high-blooded ” folks; | 
but, it remained for the descendant | 
of the “ Earls of Monteith” and. 
of “ John with the bright. sword wi 
to be guilty of insolence at once 
so disgusting and so provoking, as 
to make the stomach heave at you, 
while the foot instinctively moves 
upwards towards that part of your 
body best calculated to receive its 
blows; and, I’m the greatest 
rogue that ever lived, if I do not 
feel the toes of my right foot itch 
while I write. What! tar the 
bread of us all, and reduce the 
interest of the debt too! Where 
is the honest hand, which, at the 
bare sound of the words, does not 
stretch itself out to get hold of a 
broom-stick or a cowkin! If your 








pamphlet could be read in an 
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and more profligate than ever be- 
fore came from the pen of man. 
‘‘ The course, therefore, to be 


‘adopted by them [the Land- 


We |“ owners] is to consent to a revi- 


| 


“sion of the Corn-Laws, to con- 
“sent to free importation with a 
“ moderate protecting duty [15s. 
“a quarter for wheat, as stated 
“in page 96] but to force also at 
‘the same time a revision of all 
‘“ other monopolies, and to carry 
‘a reduction of taxes to a very 
“large amount.—The sinking- 
‘fund of five millions annually 
js, in the first place, available ; 
“and then, inasmuch as I have 
‘ proved, that Mr. Peel’s Bill, nm 
“full operation, will be a bonus 
“to the annuitant of more than 
“ 30 per cent., Z strenuously and 
“ boldly contend, both for the 
‘* equity and the necessity of im- 
‘“ posing a direct tax to a cone 
“ siderable amount on all annui- 
‘* ties charged on land,or payable 
* from the Exchequer.” 

The ordinary reader will 
scarcely believe his eyes when he 
sees this; but when he once gets 
well acquainted with the descend- 
ants of the “Earls of Monteith”; 
when once he gets amongst these 
a little while, and has heard them 


age or two hence, the readers |for a reasonable space bragging 
would certainly believe, that there | about “John with a bright sword,” 


rows, or coppices, to grow sticks, 
and that people had no use of 
their fists or feet. What! tax 
our bread and reduce the interest 
of the debt joo; ‘and do this 
avowed » for the purpose of pre- 
serving the dignity of the Aris- 
tocracy and the Clergy! How- 
ever, let us now take your own 
words, lest the public should sup- 
pose, as it well might, that I have 
misrepresented you. Your pro- 


were, in your time, no hedge- | 


words. Horrid words they are; 


| i ghrp mon all 


there is very little in this way that 
will surprise him. . The above 
must, however, be understood by 
the reader. It means, that “ all 
annuities charged on land” are to 
be reduced, at the same time that 
the interest on the national debt 


is reduced ; that is fo say; all rent-— 


charges, all allowances, all mar- 


and all mortgages! Here is a 


‘pretty piece of robbery; for, ob-- 
“er : . : — reduced; 
position is, then, in the following |leases are to be a upon 
jthe poor tenant; and, all debits 


serve, rents are not to 
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due to landlords, whether of com- | 


mon contract, bond, note or bill, 
are all to be paid in full. To il- 
lustrate this monstrous piece of 
Aristocratical infamy, suppose 
Sir Grieg JotTernEav to bea 
land-owner; suppose Farmer 
Stump, who is a warm fellow, to 
renta farm of Sir Gripe; suppose 
Stump’s lease to bind him for ten 
years to come to give 500/. st 
for his farm ; suppose him to have 
a mortgage on Sir Gripe’s estate 
to the amount of ten thousand 
pounds, at five per cent. interest, 
which interest would, of course, 
amount to 500/. a-year. Now 
this would take from Srump, 5001. 
a-year, and would give him 500/. 
a-year; but, what would-be his 
situation if your infamous propo- 
sition were adopted? Why, you 
would take thirty per-cent. out of 
his interest on the mortgage, and 
you would still make him pay the 
full nominal amount of his rent! 
No that he would still have to pay 
5001 a-year, and receive only 
350/.! Monstrous iniquity ! 

But, it may besaid, that Srump, 
in his capacity of mortgagee, may 
take in his mortgage. This cannot 
be the case with the owner of the 
rent-charge, the settlement, the 
jointure, and the like; and, asif 
your impudence were to have no 
bounds, you propose to take care, 
that even the mortgagee shall not 
foreclose, and get out of the land- 
owner's clutches. You say: “ fi 
“would not be impossible to de- 
“vise a special remedy for this 
“ difficulty; since, even without 
“ any legislative interference, the 
“Lord Chancellor, during . the 
““ war, in the exercise of a souna 


“* discretion, frequently granted 


“to the mortgager a_ greater 
‘ length of time for the repayment 
of the principal than ‘ac 


Leeas: cod 
‘2 + Ds “4, 
o feet = Tae 
~ : 
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stipulated.” —So that this would 
be something as nearly allied as 
possible to highway robbery. You 
say, ‘an equitable adjustment of 
‘* contracts must be admitted to be 
“ impossible.” Must it, indeed ¢ 
It would puzzle you, | believe, to 
give any reason for the impossi- 
bility, except that such an adjust- 
ment would not permit the land- 
owners to rob the rest of the com- 
munity. Why is it impossible to 
reduce the rent stipulated for of 
the lease of a farm, any more 
than it is impossible-to reduce the 
interest on a mortgage on that 
same farm? Why not reduce 
the leases of tithes, as well as re- 
duce the mortgages on tithes? 
And why, pray, are not annuities, 
which are“payable by insurance- 
offices, or payable out of any 
trade, or mercantile establish- 
ment; why are not these annui- 
ties to be reduced as well as an- 
nuities payable out of lands ? But, 
above all things, tell me, thou 
son of the bright sword, why an- 
nuities payable out of rent are to 
be reduced, and why the rent it- 
self is to remain unreduced ! 

In short, the injustice is too 
monstrous to be dwelt upon with 
patience. All this monstrous in- 
justice is to be committed, for 
what? Why, in order to preserve 
the Aristocracy and the Clergy; 
and this is, as far as I can see, all 
the reason that you have for your 
peopesinen, Speaking of the 

‘rench in the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth, you say, ‘* There was 
** scarcely a proprietor of land who 
“* did not see his patrimony melt 
‘“‘ awa *,- without , sing. the 
*« sligt test means vention, 
“Thi: is. the present fate of the 







seen dernem of this country ;.. 
‘they. are striving in vain against 
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«“ meet. Creditors in general re- 


“ceive an undue proportion of 
earnings; and a sure, but de 
‘ structive revoluiion, is in pro- 
‘ gress, by which, if it be not ar- 
rested, the ancient aristocracy 
of these realms musi ultimately 
be sacrificed to creditors and 
annuitants.” What! Sacrificed, 
do you say! Sacrificed to ‘ an- 
nuitants”! Oh!no: you should 
not talk at this rate; you, an old 
Pittite, who talks with such rever- 
ence of Pitt and his crew: you 
should not say sacrificed to an- 
nuitants: you should say, sacri- 
ficed to our excellent friends, our 
dear good friends, our brother 
loyalists, who lent us their money 
to pay Hanoverians and Hessians 
and others with, in order for us 
to keep down the “ jacobins and 
levellers” AND TO PREVENT 
A REFORM OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENT. This it was that the 
debt was contracted for. This is 
what you borrowed the money 
for; and now, with that aristocra- 
tical ingratitude which is prover- 
bial, you call your kind friends 
* annuifants ;” and you represent 
the payment of your debts as a 
sacrifice. You represent the pay- 
ing of your debts, “AS A DE- 
STRUCTIVE REVOLU- 
TION”! 

Here is retribu'ive justice ! Let 
the Unitarians and the Quakers, 
with Carlile at their head, now 
defy that there isa God, if they 
cat. For years and years and 
years; you, the Land-owners and 
the Clergy of this kingdom were 
urging of war; were causin 
riveré df blood to be shed; were 
cansing mitlions of human bein; 
to ‘by the sword, or by the 
coasequentes’of the sword ; were 
tearing “ehildten from parents, 
huébands and fathers from wives 
and from childréa ; for two-and- 


. 
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es 
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| twenty years you kept one half of 


the country ina stale of incessant 
conflict; your measures gave rise 
to insurrections, rebellions, im- 
prisonments, transportings, hang- 
ings and quarterings innumerable; 
for those twenty-two years, you 
rendered miserable every human 
being in this country, yourselves 
excepted ; and NOW : now, just 
God! after all your boasts about 
victory; after all your bragging 
about having crushed the re- 
formers ; alter all. your two-and- 
twenty years of war to prevent 
revolution, as you called it; after 
all this, you tell us, that there is 
now “a DESTRUCTIVE RE- 
VOLUTION in progress”! Is 
there, indeed! It may be destruc- 
tive to you, son of the “ bright 
sword”; itmay be destructive, also, 
to insolent and infamous borough- 
mongers ; but the people of Eng- 
land will take care that it shall 
not be destructive to them. 

God, thou art just! always 
just; but never so conspicuously 
just as inthis case. It is notorious 
that the Whig Lords, and, in 
short, that the whole of the aris- 
tocracy and the clergy, who hated 
Pitt, joined him for the purpose of 
carrying on a war against the 
French, beeause the French had 
put down the ancient aristocracy 
of France; and because they ap- 
prehended a similar revolution in 
England, unless they could put 
down the revolution in France. 
Revolution was the thing which 
wi said they wanted to prevent. 
When they were asked for reform, 
in so many words, that 
there could be no reform without 
Revolution was the 
thing to be prevented. For this 
we were called upon to bleed and 
a Amey ee free Ou 
payment a too 
Geoxrce Rose (with two hundred 
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thousand pounds of our money in 
his pocket), told us that we ought 
to think ourselves happy to have 
any thing at all left; for that a 
revolution would have taken it all 
away; and that, in short, the 
money that we gave to prevent 
the revolution, was a sort of sal- 
vage for what we had left ; seeing 
that revolution had, as it were, al- 
ready taken possession of the 
whole of it; but one thing, above 
all others, is a notorions fact, and 
openly avowed at the time, that 
the war was begun and carried on, 
and all to preserve the Aristocracy 
and the Church, and to prevent a 
reform of the Parliament! This 
is a notorious fact. It is notorious 
that the money was borrowed to 
carry on the war with: it is noto- 
rious that the loans created an- 
nuifants ; and now you tell us that 
those loans, those very loans, those 
very debis, which were contracted 
to keep up the Aristocracy and to 
enable it to trample on the peo- 
ple; you now tell us, that those 
very debts are causing a revolu- 
tion, destructive tothe ancient Aris- 
tocracy, and calculated to. put 
them under the feet of those of 
whom they borrowed the money! 
In other words, that the Jews and 
jobbers, and all. the money-lend- 
ers, whom the Aristocracy che- 
rished and caressed, in order to 
get from them the means of pre- 
venting reform ; that to these Jews, 
jobbers and money-lenders. “ the 
ancient Aristocracy of these realms 
must ultimately be sacrificed !” 
hese are your own words, and if 
they contain a true prediction (as 
I really believe they do), was there 
ever a more ‘striking instance of 
the just judgments of God ! 
ou seem to think, that it would 
be a great pity to pull-down this 
Aristocracy. 1 think, on’the con- 
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or, at least, putting down a great 
: deal lower than it now is, The pic- 
ture you draw of the thing is quite 
ludicrous, when one reflects on the 
reality. Let us see this picture. 
Let us see what an amiable de- 
scription of persons you have 
made these landlords to be. 
Speaking of one of these heroes, 
one of these revolution-haters, 
one of these jubilee-keepers, 
you proceed thus; ‘¢ What, then, 
‘is the alternative which presen{s 
“itself to him? Either he 
‘must drag out a degraded ex- 
‘‘istence on his paternal estate, 
“ exercising no more the hospita- 
“lity of his ancestors, but glean- 
“ ing from his tenantry their earn- 
‘« ings or their savings, himself the 
“ hated steward of the annuitant 
‘‘ and mortgagee ; or, unlike the 
““ountry gentleman of England 
‘in an happier day, he must, 
“ leave his native home, become 
‘a wanderer abroad, or a jobber, 
‘‘a share-dealer, a placeman in 
“ the metropolis. He may sell 
‘‘ his estate indeed. This would 
‘‘ be considered only as a transfer 
“of property ; but what agony of 
“mind does that word convey ® 
“ The snapping of a chain, linked 
‘“‘ perhaps by centuries; the de- 
“ struction of the dearest local at- 
** tachments, the dissolution of the 
“earliest friendships, the viola 
“tion of the purest feelings 

“ the heart. Politiciansand phi- 
“‘losophers may talk coldly, of 
‘‘ the transfer of old. family 
“ estates, of throwing immense 
“tracts of the inferior soil out of 
‘ cultivation, of burying for ever 
‘the immense capital expend 
“on it, and of the. transfusion of 
‘‘ an agricultural into a,manufac- 
“ turing ee op but let them 
‘‘ remember the. ties which must 
** be broken, the villages which must 





trary, that it‘wants'palling down ; 


. 





“ be-deserted, the gardens to be 
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‘« laid desolate, the second nature | Manchester on the 16th of Au- 
‘* of habits which must be altered, ; gust, and which actuated those 
“ the hearts which must sink, and | who could find no means of get- 
‘* the hands which may rebel under | ting Bills of Indictment upon that 
“ trials such as these.” occasion ; and who could approve 

We see, here, your accustom- | and applaud to the skies, thanks 
ed originality. You talk of the; which were given to those yeo- 
land-owner being the hated stew-| manry cavalry. Away, then, with 
ard of the annuitant, just as if Sir’ your flummery stuff, about * pu- 
Thomas Beevor had not, in his | rest feelings of the heart ;” and 
address to the public of January | about the “ties which must be 
last, made use of the very same | broken” by the transfer of estates. 
words. You are the most scan-| You say nothing about the ties 
dalous plagiarist, perhaps, that | that are broken, when militia-men. 
ever put pen to paper; but, your are forced from their homes; and 





robbery or intended robbery of 
the lessees and the annuitants, is 
a crime of a more serious descrip- 
tion. So, then, you can feel for 
this Jand-owner, can you’ You 
can feel for men of this descrip- 
tion, who are sent wandering over 
the earth; you can talk of the 
destruction of the * dearest local 
attachments” in their case; and 
do you not think that poor people 
have attachments as well as these 
insolent Land-owners! Are not 
their attachments, their friend- 
ships, their feelings tu be attend- 
ed tot And are they attended to 
by those laws which these land- 
owners have got to be passed 
within the last twenty years only, 
and of which laws I spoke to you 
in the close of my last letter ? 
Those must be pretty ‘ purest 
feelings of the heart” that could 
dictate Sturges Bourne’s Vestry 
Bill; that could give a rich man 
six votes to the shopkeeper’s or 
farmer's one vote; that could 
alter the law; that could make 
this alteration even in the poor- 
laws of three hundred years 
standing ; those must be “ purest 
feelings of the heart,” indeed, 
that could give rise to the passing 
of a Bill like this! Almost as 
pure as those feelings which ac- 
tuated the yeomanry cavalry at 





when even local-militia-men have 

their skins broken; or, at least, 
‘had them broken, at the town of 
Ely, under a guard of Hanove- 
rian troops. 

But, now, leaving this soft non- 
sense to amuse fools, let us come 
to the assertions made at the close 
of the above paragraph. You 
say, that there must be villages 
| deserted and gardens laid waste, 
by this transfer of property. Why 
should these take place ? In page 
86, you extend this notice still 
further. Your words are these: 
“ But the ancient landlord’s posi- 
“tion is still more hopeless : in 
‘* addition to the public burthens, 
‘he is required to meet with a 
‘reduced rental an increased 
“ charge: ruin must be his fate: 
“ his tenants and his labourers 
“ will sink with him; the former 
“from the weight of their fixed 
‘engagements ; the latter from 
“ want of employment, and a fall 
‘‘ of wages greater than the re- 
‘« duction of taxation. In sucha 
‘** state of affairs we must come 
“to a tenantry without capital or 
“leases, and to a population 
‘* eking out existence by potatoes.” 

How anxious you are to make 
us believe, that if this old Aris- 
tocracy be not supported in all its 
present power and dominion; 
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with all its present boroughs and 
its present sinecures ; with all its 
— pensions, grants, and emo- 
uments; you would fain have us 
believe that, unless this Aristo- 
cracy be supported in this same 
way, we shall all of us somehow 
or other, fall into decay, become 
poor and miserable, if not perish 
outright. Now, Sir James Gra- 
ham of Netherby, what sense is 
there in this notion ? Why should 


such a thing be? The land will 
not go away, nor any thing ap- 


pertaining to the land. The land 
will be just as productive as it 
was before. If all the Lords 
were to die to-morrow morning, 
and the parsons too, the sun would 
rise, and the earth would teem 
with vegetables just-as before. 


Why, therefore, should the vil-| 


lages be deserted, and the gar- 
dens desolated ? [t is a monstrous 
mistake of yours, too, that the 
tenants and Jabourers must sink: 
with the landlord. The tenant 
need not sink because the land- 
lord sinks. Jt is curious enough, 
that having asserted that the te- 
nant must sink with the landlord, 
in page 86, you take care, in 
page 87, to prove that, as far as 
the tenant is concerned, what you 
have said in page 86 is false. It 
1s very clear, that if the tenant be 
a tenant at wiil,- the fall of the 
landlord cannot hurt him; and 
you yourself have acknowledged, 
in the following words, that the 
tenant cannot be injured-by the 
fall of the landlord, in case the 
former havea lease. The words 
- which [ allude, are these: “A 
_, ease ts now a gambling police 
r. of insurance tiene veloc the 
;, -Urrency for a given period, 
» in fact, the loss eventually 
i. and tavariably * falls on the 
,, andlord; tor if, during the 


fs be depreciated, the tenant ad- 
“heres to his bargain, and de- 
‘‘rives the entire profit; if the 
“value of the currency be re- 
‘‘ stored, then, as we have lately 


* strict letter of the lease is of no 
‘avail to the landlord: the te- 
‘* nant becomes insolvent, and the 
‘‘ contract is abregated; or the 
‘force of public opinion, in this 
\“ country more powerful than 
‘* Jaw, compels the landlord to re- 
‘* duce the rent to the full amount 
. of the altered value of money ; 
'“ and every such alteration, there- 
' fore, is certain loss to him.” 
Hence, then, it is clear that the 
|tenant suffers nothing by the fall 
of the landlord; and, as to the 
labourers, what is it to them who 





labourers to be worse off than 
they now are? The labourers now 
are impoverished to such an ex- 


to live. Their misery is so great, 
that there is no man, who has an 

care for his character, who will 
say that he believes it possible 
for a poorer and more miserable 
people to exist. The poor-rates, 
intended for their relief, are made 
use of for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how small a quantity of 


upon; that quantity of food is 
allowed them, and no more. This 
is their state, under the present 
land-owners ; and, if you can find 
out nothing worse than this state, 
how are the labourers to “ sink 


it is the poverty and necessities 
of the old landlord, or rather, pere . 
haps, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred: his extravagance or 


sent poverty of the labourers. 
What a monstrous thing, then, to 





‘ currency of the lease, the coin | 
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‘seen in 182] and 1822, the’ 


is the owner of the land; or, at’ 
least, how is it possible for the © 


tent, that they can be hardly said’ 


food they can be made to exist . 


with the landlord”! ’ Why, Sir, . 


iness,; that causes the pres . 
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Jabourer look upon it as a misfor- 
tune that there should be a change 
of land-owners. Yet, as we shall 
by-and-by see, you call upon the 
common people, and particularly 
the labourers, to come and assist 
the land-owners to strip the fund- 
holders and the mortgagees of 
their property. 

There is one passage of your 
book, more insolent, perhaps, than 
all the rest; and here again | 
have to repeat the remark, that 
none but a mart who belonged to 
a class, accustomed to domineer 
over persons of superior under- 
standing ; accustomed to regard 
the “ earls of Monteith” and 
** John with the bright sword” as 
giving their descendants a right 
to be insolent and vain and stupid 
and impudent beyond measure ; 
that none but aman, habituated to 
a way of thinking like this, could 
have put these pages upon paper ; 
and of opinion with me, upon this 
point, must every one be who 
reads the following passage in 
page 16 of your pamphlet: “ It 
‘‘is the boast and pride of the 
*‘ Jand-owners, that the most im- 
‘* portant establishments of our 
““ polity have been founded on 
“their estates, as on a rock from 
*“ which they cannot be moved. 
“¢ The ministers of our Established 
** Church derive their revenues 
*‘ from land—the poor, the aged, 
“and the infirm, in aid of their 
“* necessities, have a legal claim 
“on land—the injured and the 
“‘ oppressed, who cannot obtain 
“* justice for themselves, or pu- 
* nish the wrong-doer at their 
* own expense, cast the burthen 
*‘also on land: thus religion, 
“ charity, and justice have the 
*“ guarantee of landed property 
** in this country, and are its 


safeguards in return, All those 





“pure offspring of our Esta- 
 blished Church, and who, un- 
‘* prejudiced by the abuse of the 
** poor-laws, still venerate their 
‘‘ humane origin, and appreciate 
“their utility, when cautiously 
‘* administered ; all these, (and 
‘“‘ they form the best part of our 
‘*community,) will strenuously 
* resist any change of the secu- 
“ rity, any transfer of the charge 


“ fromiand to funds. The clergy 


“and the land-owners,. the poor 
‘‘and the proprietors, are co- 
‘* parceners in the soil; they must 
‘stand or fall together on their 
“existing tenure: they may fall 
‘* indeed ; but religion, and. mer- 


“cy, and justice, will fall with: 


‘* them; ‘ and they who are buried 
«in these ruins are happier 
‘ * than they who survive them.’ ” 

Let arrogance itself match that, 
if itcan. Yes, we know that the 
poor, the aged and infirm, havea 
‘ legal claim upon the land.” We 
know that they have this claim; 
and we know, also, that those who 
are neither aged nor infirm, but 
merely poor from want of employ- 
ment, have a legal claim upon 
the land; and we know but too 
well, in what manner that claim 
is satisfied. We know very well, 
that the allowance given to these 
poor, by order of the Land-owners 
themselves and the parsons, is, in 
Norfolk, three-pence a-day, to a 
grown man; in. Berkshire, less 
food than is given to the felons in 
the gaol; and, the Manchester 
newspapers, now lying before me, 
say, that the poor in the parish of 
Colne are allowed one shilling for 
a grown person, for a week ; that 
is tu say, a little less than SEVEN 


FARTHINGS a-day each, which | 
is not enough to buy three-quar- | 


ters of a pound of bread per day, 
with nothing for drink, for lodging, 
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suppore, that you can make this | « who value genuine piety, the 
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clothing, fuel! So that, the poor 
are a pretty sort of “‘ co-parceners 
in the soil;” they have a pretty 
specimen of that “‘ religion, mercy 
and justice,’ which you say will 
all fall with the landlords ; this 
is a pretty specimen of that cha- 
rity, which. you say is guaranteed 
by the landed property of this 
country; a pretty ‘effect of that 
“‘ genuine piety, the pure off- 
spring of our Established Church”: 
yes, these seven farthings a-day, 
the tread-mill, the game-laws and 
the new trespass-laws, these show 
that the oppressed in England, 
““who cannot obtain justice for 
“ themselves, cast the burthen 
** upon the land ’’: these are pretty 
things for you to say, and a pretty 
deal of impudence you must have 
to say them, when the returns be- 
fore Parliament have proved, that 
a single gaol has sometimes. con- 
tained fitty men, confined there 
for offences against the SPORTS 
of these merciful and gentle Land- 
owners; aye, and when it is 
equally notorious, from facts 
founded on official returns laid 
before the Parliament, that one- 
third part .of the prisoners in all 
the gaols in England were only a 
litle while ago, persons impri- 
soned, and many of them for long 
periods, because they had com- 
mitted acts tending to disturb the 
SPORTS of these Land-owners ; 
and these gentle creatures, ‘‘ the 
agony of whose minds” ow part- 
mg with their estates, you so feel- 
ingly describe; of whose ‘‘ dearest 
local attachments,” whose ‘earliest 
Jriendships,” and of whose “purest 
Jeelings of the heart,” you speak 
in a style so enchanting, that one 
would almost think you were writ- 
ing the adventures of John with 
the bright sword. At any rate, 
one would never imagine that you 
were writing about the fellows that 


| coolly prosecute men for strag~ 


gling across a field or being in 
pursuit of a hare. One would 
never imagine that you were talk- 
ing about people like those, who, 
but a litte while ago, sent a 
woman, more than seventy years 
of age, to gaol, for taking upa 
hare that had been caught in -her 
garden, where it came to eat her 
cabbages. You think all this 
right, do you? ‘You think it right, 
that the people should be harassed. 
and punished in this manner, for 
your sports ? Retain that opinion, 
if you like; but,. be not, then, 
such an egregious dupe to your 
own vanity and presumption as to 
believe, that the people will not 
wish you at the devil! Or, at 
the very least, will not rejoice 
with exceeding great joy at any 
cause, no matter what, that sh 
bundle you out of your estates. 
For these twenty years I have 
been exhorting the Land-owners 
to soften their hand towards the 
common people ; not to rule then 
with.a rod of iron, as they have 
done; to live in harmony with 
them; to let them be at peace; to 
let them enjoy something like li- 
berty. On the contrary, during 
that twenty years, they have grown 
harder and harder towards the 
working people ; and yet you have 
the presumption to believe, that 
these ill-used working - people, 
these despised, these t 

down people, will now join these 
very Land-owners; and that, too, 
in order to perpetrate an act, 
which would he outrageously un< 
just, in the first place, and, in the 
next place, which must do infinite 
mischief to the common people 
themselves, by ruining three hun« 
dred thousand families in the mid- 
die rank of life, and thereby mak« 
ing a dreadful addition to the 
present mass of poor and needy. 
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The way in which you speak of | 


the Fundholders shows pretty 
clearly, that you and those whom 
you converse with in general, 
think that you shall have little 
difficulty in committing the rob- 
bery which you so coolly contem- 
plate. Itis quite evident, that it 
48 a matter about which you have 
long been conversing in a very fa- 
miliar manner, You seem to have 
every thing ready cut and dry for 
it; and, without seeming to think 
the least in the world about con- 


sequences ; about any blowings- | 


up or any thing of that kind, you 
seem anxious only about the time 
of doing the thing, which time 
you seem to desire to come as 
quickly as possible. ‘“ The num- 
“‘ber of creditors is,” say you, 
*“ known to be small, the whole 
“* body of Fundholders not ex- 
* ceeding 280,000 persons; and 
* the number of debtors is the en- 
* tire community, composed of all 
*“ who contribute a portion of<a 
** single tax to the interest of the 
** debt.” —Bravo! What a clever 
man you are! So, you have been 
looking into this matter, have you! 
You have been calculating your 
relative strength! Now, I believe 
there to be more than three hun- 
dred thousand Fundholders. There 
were more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand, in 1811; that 
I know. However, for argnment’s 
sake, be itas you say. 280,000 
is a number greater than that of 
the farmers ; | mean, the farmers 
of 100 acres and upwards, in 
England and Wales. This is my 
belief; besides, here are two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pro- 
prietors, you will please to ob- 
serve ; and, perhaps, you may be 
surprised to be told that this num- 
ber exceeds the number.of free-. 
holders that vote in the whole 
kingdom of Englund and Wales, 
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in all the counties, at a general 
election. There are, then, 280,000 
PROPRIETORS. They are, 
then, the heads of 280,000 fami- 
lies, and, we must suppose, in a 
case where all are proprietors, 
about seven to a family, upon an 
average. You will, therefore, 
find them, pretty nearly two mil- 
lions of people, none of whom, ob- 
serve, can now be paupers! Now, 
I know very well, that these peo- 
pie are of themselves, if the thing 





were tu come to a fight, nothing at 
allin comparison to the Landlords 
and the Clergy, PROVIDED 
THESE LATTER HAVE 
THE ~PEOQPLE HEARTILY 
WITH THEM. And, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, -you suppose, 
and you have the audacity to assert 
it, that the Landlords and the 
Clergy have the people with 
them. What you say upon this 
part of the subject is truly asto- 
nishing. Itis an instance of to what 
an extent arrogance is capable of 
producing infatuation. 

You seemjto admit, that, at pre- 
sent, the people have no very 
great affection for the Landlords 
and the Parsons; but you seem 
confident, that the people are to 
he gained by them in a moment! 
If this were so, it would be a va- 
luable secret to the makers of the 
Game Laws. You say, that the 
Landlords “ must win back the 
kindly feelings of the people ;” 
and, what is more, you point out 
the way for them todo it. This 
way, this mode of winning back 
the people’s affections ; this mode 
of a all to rights again, of 
making the poacher’s father for- 
get that his own was transported 
for endeavouring to catch a hare; 
this mode of making the people at 
Manchester forget the Yeomanry 





cavalry; this mode of making the 
‘small occupant of house or land 
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forget Sturges ‘“‘ Bourne’s Bill ;” 
this mode, in short, of obliterating 
the recollection of thirty years of 
ever-hardening laws, of new pu- 
nishments before unknown to Eng- 
lishmen, of suspensions of Ha- 
beas-Corpus Acts, of Power-of- 
Imprisonment Bills, of Sidmouth’s 
Circulars, of new Treason Laws, 
of SIX-ACTS, one of which 
dooms to’ banishment for life any 
man that shall utter what has a 
tendency to bring either House of 


Parliament intu contempt; the) 


mode of doin all this is the most 
simple in the whole world! It is 


nothing but such an alteration of 


the Corn Laws as would give us 
“+ free importation,” with only fif- 
teen shillings fixed duty upon each 
quarter of wheat! and filteen 
shillings, let it be observed, is 
three-fourths of the price of fo- 
reign wheat now in the river 
Thames! Faith, Sir James Gra- 
ham of Netherby, you have to be 
taken down many a peg yet, be- 
fore you are brought to the stand- 
ard of the times which you will, I 
hope, have to live in. 

But, let us now, by way of a 
concluding extract, hear what you 
have to say upon this subject of 
aid and assistance to be given by 
.he people to the Land-owners. It 
Seems monstrous to suppose, that 
the working-classes should wish to 
see 300,000 families of the mid- 
dle class of life stripped of their 
all. It very soon would be their 
all; for though you do not posi- 
lively say that you would take, 
even 2U per cent.; sfill, it is very 
clear that you mean that, over and 
above the constant fifteen shillings 
duty upon wheat. If you were to 
take, even 10 per cent., the funds 
would fall down to the price, even 
of Colombian bonds, and, very 
soon, of Spanish bonds; so that, 
in fact, you would take the whole: 


~~. 


you would totally ruin and bring 
to poverty, and add to the mi- 
sery of the working classes, that 
of 300,000 families, now pro- 
—, in the middle rank of 
ife; making, altogether, about 





2,000,000 of persons. And now, 
let us hear, how it is that you have 
| persuaded yourself, that the Land- 
owners would be backed by the 
working classes in this enterprise, 
The whole passage is well worth 
of the attention of the public; for, 
silly as it may be, and as it is, it 
expresses the sentiments of the 
Land-owners in general. It ex- 
presses the sentiments of those, 
who, as you say, have all the legal 
power in their hands, if they have 
but the pluck to make use of it, it 
being always understood, how- 
ever, that, though legal, it may 
be exercised, in a ticklish case 
like this, at some risk. The pas- 
sage is as follows, and it is the 
inanifesto of the Land-owners 
against the Fundholders and 
against the Ministers, 

* This concession [letting corn 
‘“‘come in with a fixed duty of 
“ 15s. a quarter of wheat) will 
‘win hack the kindly feelings of 
“the people; and Jet not the 
“ Jand-owners lose this great ad- 
“‘ vantage, —let them rivet the 
* gratitude of the community to 
“their cause ; let them exert all 
‘their power, and insist on the 
“ revision of Mr. Peel’s Act of 
“* 1819,—an act no less fatal to 
“the land-owner than to the payer 
‘** of taxes,—an act now about to 
“come into full operationm—an 
** act which, from its first intro- 
“duction, goaded the people to 
“‘ insurrection ; and the returning 
** influence of which has not fail- 
‘ed to produce the same alarm- 
“ing consequences. © Here the 
“Jand-owners may, with safety, 





“ make their stand: the position 
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- 


taxes, the productive classes, 
are ready to defend it: sudb- 
“* stantiaé justice ts on our side: 
“and who are they that are 
“ against us! —the Annirtants, 
“the Fundholders, and the Eco- 
“nomisis; a body which the 
** land-owners, IF TRUE TO 
“ THEMSELVES, and in con- 
“cert wilk the people, cannot 
in eon Se SS 
«* © | have shown the terms 
on which, in my humble judg- 


ac 
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and the 
“ tssue of the contest will not 
long be doubtful.” 

Here it is: here is your grand 
reliance for success. The Corn- 
Bill was passed with soldiers 
drawn up round the Houses of 
Parliament ; it was passed in spite 
of thousands of petitions against 
it; it has caused a mass of misery 
indescribable ; and after all this, 
this law is not proposed by you 
to be repealed ; but it is to be so 


altered as mercly to make the 


* ment, it would be wise to capi- | duty upon a quarter of wheat fif- 
“‘tulate; I have proved both the teen shillings, which is, upon an 


* policy and genera! 
“these terms, and the power 
** possessed by the land-owners to 


equity of) 


average of years, one half as much 
as the whole price of the quarter 
of wheat in France! This you 


“ obtain them; but, fo fe sueccss-| represent as a most gracious act 


‘ful, the nobility and geulry | 


6‘ must actin the strictest wnion: 


* they will be opposed by the mo- | 


*“ nied interest, as by one man; 
they will be opposed by the pre- 
sent Ministers, few of whom 
* are connected with land, or with 
“the Aristecracy—some of whom, 
“by far the most able, having 
risen, by their talents, from an 
humble origin, are disposed, 
“very naturally, to envy the cx- 


- 
« 


« 
a 


on 
- 


country which genius cannot 
win, and which birth alone 
®* bestows. 


a 


éstence of any power in this! 


on the part of the Land-owners ; 
an act * to win back the kindly 
feelings of the people,” and to 
‘ rivet their gratitude to the Land- 


iowners.” Having settled the point, 


you proceed to describe the na- 
ture of the contest and that of its 
issue. Your position is impreg- 


inable, you have justice on your 


side, you have the aid of the 
people; and you cannot fail to 
defeat the enemy! The ‘ nobi- 
lity and gentry” must act, you 
say, in the strictest union; they 
will be opposed, you say, by the 


The land-owners will | monied men; they will be épposed 


““be strenuously opposed, but|by the present low-born minis- 
“they will be powerfully sup-|ters, who envy you your high 


ad ported ; they will be supported | 


* by every payer of tax through- 
** out the kingdom,—by the pea- 
**sant and the artisan, by the 
* merchant and the manufac- 
“turer. Then, indeed, they will 
“* fight on the right ground; they 
“will be backed by the great 
“body of the people. Interests 
“will be re-united, which ought 
** never to have been severed ; a 
»» mation will be arrayed against 
2, her administration; millions 





birth; but, the Land-owners, you 
say, will be supported by every 
payer of tax throughout the king- 
dom! Indeed! Why, then, they 
will have plenty of support; tor, 
where is the creature with a mouth 
to swallow or a carcass to be co- 
vered, that does not, in this land 
of taxes, pay atax? The Land- 
owners, you say, will be supported 
by the /abourer and the artisan. 
That is your mistake, I can assure 
you. You seem really to con- 
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template a battle: you say that the 
Land-owners will then fight on the | 
right ground; that they will be 
backed by the great body of the 
people; that a nation will be 


’ arrayed against: an adihinistra-| 


tion ; that millions will be arrayed | 
against thousands; and that the 
issue of the contest will not long. 
be doubtiul! 

Faith! This is coming to the) 
point: this is fulfilling my pro-| 
phecy as expressed in my motto. 
The open quarrel is taking place; 
and be you assured, that you lose 
your estates, or that we have 
reform of Parliament, one or the 
other! Towards the close of the 
last quoted passage, you say, that 
the great body of the people will 
join the Land-owners ; and that 
then ‘ interests will be re-united 
“© which ought never to have been 
“< severed.” gNow this is a very 
important concession; and the 
fact is most interesting to the 
whole kingdom. The people, you 
say, the main body of the people, 
** have been severed from the land- 
owners.” 1 have said this in print 
five hundred times, | am certain; 
and it was with the Register lying 
open before you, that you wrote 
all that you have said about recon- 
ciling the people to the Land- 
owners. I have always said that 
the Land-owners could never save 
themselves, except the people 
were reconciled to them first. 
Thus far, then, you have repeated 
my sentiments; but you have 
omitted my method, by which the 
landlords were to win back the 
king feelings of the people. My 
method was, putting all the laws 
as to game, as to trespass, as to 





the matters of Ellenborough’s Act. 
as to treason, as to libel, as to 
punishments; my project was, to 
repeal all. laws. upon these sub- 





jects, passed since George the 


7 
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Third came to the throne; and I 
have always insisted, that, unless 
this were done to begin with, and 
that unless all which is stated in 
the Norfolk Petition were most 
fully and amply agreed to by the 
Land-owners ; and that especially 
unless there were an efficient and 
radical reform of the Parliament, 


‘the people of England would. be 


the most stupid as well as the 
most dastardly wretches upon:the 
face of the whole earth, if they 
were not to resist by every legal 
means in their power, every at- 
tempt to deduct, though in ‘the 
amount ef only one single farthing, 
from the interest of the National 
Debt. Iam fully persuaded that 
the peoplein generalare decided] 
of my cpinion; and, therefore, 
Sir James Graham of Netherby, 
if you are really for a fight, you 
must e’en bring out “ Jolin with 
the-bright sword;” for, without 
such supernatural assistance, to a 
certainty you will be defeated. 

I have, for three-and-twenty- 
years, been an advocate for a re- 
duction, for a very great reduc- 
tion, and, indeed, fam now for an 
annihilation complete of the fund- 
ed debt.” But, I have never been 
for this vile robbery of the Fund- 
holders, though I have been con- 
stantly accused of it by the ruffians 
of the London press; and though, 
while they accuse me of this in- 
tended robbery, they had before 
them those writings, which always 
protested a desire to do whatever 
was doneupon principles ofequity. 
Before the date of the Norfolk Pe- 
tition, I had been abused, for just 
twenty years, on account of my 
opinions relative to this national 
debt: I had always been misre- 

resented, belied ; I had always 
had my statements and arguments 
garbled. !n short, there were 
three hundred villanous newspa- 
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pers, and fifty magazines and re- | of the Church have been made to 


views, or thereabouts, constantly 
at work, some or the other of them, 
to disfigure and mar all that I said 
upon this subject. I several times 
put forth explicit and formal de- 
clarations, in order to counteract 
the effect of these villanous pub- 
lications. But, they were merely 
literary articles of my own: they 
were my assertions and opinions, 
and nothing more; except in the 
case of the Hampshire Petition, 
agreed to, on Portsdown Hill, on 
the 10th of February, 1817. At 
the Kent County Meeting, which 
was in June, 1822, | moved, and 
the county agreed to, a prayer for 
a just reduction of the interest 
of the debt. This got regularly 
before the House of Commons ; 
but, there was no time to draw 
up any thing at any length. 
When the county of Norfolk was 
about to meet, that was another 
matter. 1, therefore, in the petition 
which I had the very great honour 
to submit to that county on the 3d 
of January, 1823: in that petition, 
I endeavoured clearly and fully 
to express what | meant upon this 
important subject. That petition 
was passed by that great and 
public-spirited county; that peti- 
tion is recorded in the Journals of 
the House of Commons; I have 
read that petition a hundred times 
since it was passed, and each suc- 
ceeding reading only tends to 
confirm me in the truth, the jus- 
tice and the wisdom of every part 
of it. No robbery does that peti- 
tion contemplate: it contemplates 
a complete deliverance of the 
country; but, always by just, by 
honourable, by reasonable and by 
merciiul means. That petition 
scorns to touch the interest of the 
debt, until all other means of re- 
duction have been resorted to, and 
particularly until the aristocracy 





‘refund that which they have un- 


justly received out of the taxes. 
By this petition, which, in fact, 
only repeated that of Hampsnire, 
will f abide. ‘* Here will I hold: 
‘¢ if there be a God, and that there 
‘‘ js, all nature cries through all 
‘her works, he must delight in 
“« justice; and those whom he de- 
“lights in must be happy.” If 
there be a Devil, and that there is 
the existence of Boroughmongers 
proclaims to all the earth, he must 
delight in injustice, and those 
whom he delights in must be 
damned. As clear as day-light is 
the justice of the Norfolk Petition ; 
and not less clear is the injustice, 
the cruelty, the infamy of those 
who would plunder the widow and 
the orphan, while the Land-own- 
er should be left in quiet posses- 
sion of his estate and his sinecures. 

And now, Sir James Graham, 
let me, by way of adieu, just ask 
you, what could induce you, after 
writing several pages (not less 
than forty) with the Register open 
before you all the time; what 
could induce you, after writing so 
many pages upon the fatal effects 
of Peel’s Bill and upon the evils 
arising from NOBODY HAY- 
ING FORESEEN the conse- 
quences of that Bill; let me ask 
you, son-in-law of the seventh 
Earl of Galloway, what, after all 
this, could induce you to put into 
print the following sentence in 
page 84: “every man, of any 
‘* degree of authority, has admit- 
“ted, distinctly, that he under- 
“rated, in 1819, the pressure 
“which the return to the ancient 
“ standard would occasion’? ”— 
You wrote this with the Register 
open before you, and what could 
induce you to say, that “every 
“man of any authority, has ad- 
* mitted,” and so forth? What 
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could induce ‘you to say this, 
when you ‘had the gridiron pro- 
phecy before your eyes and under 
your hand? If will ask you no 
more questions about it ; but will 
conclude by observing, that if you 
have not named me, | have not 

been backward in naming you. 
Now go, Sir James Graham, of 
Netherby : invoke the shades. of 
the great “‘ Earls of Monteith” 
and of “ John with the bright 
sword,” and prepare for that 
fight, the plan of which you have 
so judiciously laid down. If you 
have only a small portion of sense 
left, however, you will, in future, 
hold your tongue, learn to enter- 
tain modest desires, and think 
yourself well off if you preserve 
even a fragment of your estate, 
which, however small it might be, 
would exceed the deserts of him 
who has had the audacity to pro- 
ee to lay, for the sole interest of 
is own order, a heavy and per- 
petual tax upon the bread of all 
the rest of the community, and to 
suggest, at the same time, the 
sh wn of withholding from the 
enders of the money to carry on 
the war, that interest which he, 
amongst others, has contracted to 
pay, and which withholding would 
plunge 300,000 families from the 
middle ranks of life down into the 

depths of poverty and despair. 
Wu. COBBETT. 





GOOD MINISTERS!!! 


Goed pretty gentlemen of White- 
hall! Jam always amongst the 
foremost to praise them, when they 
do well. The following is one of 
their good deeds ; for it will sting 
the Oxioarcus in the tender 
anos, that is, their purse! But, 
et us hope, that this is only a be- 
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path of righteousness. In short, 
the whole of the corn and cattle 
and food laws must be swept 
away, or there must be universal 
uproar: millions, aye, millions, 
will be starved to death, if effec- 
tual measures be not taken to pre- 
vent it. The Ministers have be« 
gun the good work; and [ trust 
in God that they will finish it. 
We have afflictions enough ; but, 
let us, at any rate, not let the Oli- 
garchs starve us out of our exist- 
ence! 





From the London Gazette of 
Friday, Sept. 1. 


BY THE KING— 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Georce R.—Whereas our Par- 
liament stauds prorogued to Thars- 
day, the second day of November 
next; we, with the advice of our 
Privy Council, do hereby publish 
and declare, that the said Parlia- 
ment shall be farther prorogued, on 
the suid second day of November 
next, to Tuesday, the fourteenth day 
of November next; and we have 
given order to our Chancellor of that 
part of the United Kingdom, called 
Great Britain, to prepare a writ 
patent for proroguing the same ac- 
cordingly ; and we do further hereby, 
with the advice aforesaid, declare 
our Royal will and pleasure, that 
the said Parliament shall, on the 
said fourteenth day of November 
next, be held, and sit for the despatch 
of divers urgent and important af- 
fairs: and the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgesses, and the Commis- 
siuners for Shires and Boroughs of 
the House of Commons, are hereby 
required and commanded to give 
their attendance accordingly, at 
Westminster, on the said fourteenth 
day of November next.—Given at 
our Court, at Windsor, the first day 
of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, aud in the 
seventh year of our reign, 

God save the King, 
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At the Court at.Windsor, the ist | 
of September, 1826, present, the 
King’s Most Excellen ‘Majesty in 
Council. 

Whereas by the laws now in force 
for regulating the importation of corn 
—doats and oatmeal may be import- 
ed into the United Kingdom, and 
into the Isle of Man, for home con- 
sumption, under and subject to the 
regulations of the several statutes in 
that case made and provided, when- 
ever the average price of oats (to be 
ascertained in the manner therein 
prescribed) shall be at or above the 
price of twenty-seven shillings per 
quarter, and pease may in like man- 
ner be imported, whenever tlie price 
shall be at or above filty-three shil- 
lings per quarter ; and whereas by a 
certain Act of Parliament, made and 
passed in the third year of his pre- 
sent Majesty’s reign, intituled, “ An 
Act to amend the Laws relating to 
the Importation of Corn,” it is 
enacted, that whenever foreign corn, 
meal, or flour, shall be admissible 
under the provisions of an Act, 
passed in the fitty-fifth year of the 
reign of his late Majesty, King 
George the Third, intituled, “ An 
Act to amend the Law now in force 
for regulating the importation of 
Corn,” or under the provisions of the 
said Act, passed in the third year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, 
there shall be levied and paid certain 
duties therein specified upon all such 
foreign corn, meal or flour, when ad- 
mitted fur home consumption: and 
whereas by the weekly returns of 
agora and sales of corn, made 

”y the several inspeciors of Corn 
Returns in the cities and towns of 
England and Wales, to the Receiver 
of Corn Returns, it appears that the 
average price of oats, and also the 
average price of pease at the present 
tume exceed the before-mentioned 
prices of twenty-seven shillings and 
fifty-three shillings per quarter; and 
whereas, from information which 
hath this day been laid before His 
Majesty, it appears that the price of 
oats, as well as that of pease, is still 
rising, and that the crop of oats, and 
also the crops of pease and beans, of 








the present year,’ have failed to a 
considerable extent, and that a defi- 
ciency in the crop of potatoes Is also 
ppresenen! in some parts of the 
nited Kingdom; and whereas, if 
the importation, for home consump- 
tion, of oats and oatmeal, and of rye, 
pease, and beans, be not immediately 
permitted, there is great cause to 
tear that much distress may ensue to 
all classes of His Majesty’s subjects : 

And whereas, under the Acts 
aforesaid, no foreign grain of the 
above description, whatever may be 
the respective average prices of the 
same, can be admitted to entry, for 
home consumption, till after the fif- 
teenth day of November in the pre- 
sent year, when the next quarterly 
average, by which the admission of 
such grain is regulated, will be made 
up, according to the provisions of 
the said Acts: His Majesty, with the 
advice of his Privy Council, doth 
order, and it is hereby accordingly 
ordered, that foreign oats and oat- 
meal, rye, peas, and beans, whether 
warehoused or otherwise, shall and 
may, from the date hereof, be per- 
mitted to be entered in the ports of 
the United Kingdom, and of the Isle 
of Man, for home consumption, pro- 
vided the parties making entry of 
any such foreign oats, oatmeal, rye, 
pease, or beans, do give bond, with 
sufficient sureties, to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners of His Ma- 
jesty’s Customs, for the payment of 
any duties, not exceeding in amount 
the duties hereinafter mentioned, in 
case Parliament shall authorize the 
‘evy and receipt thereof, that is to 
say,—Oais, per quarter, 2s. ; oatmeal, 
per boll, 2s. 2d.; rye, pease, and 
beans, per quarter, Ss. 6d. 

And His Majesty, by and with the 
advice aforesaid, doth hereby further 
order, and it is accordingly ordered, 
that such permission to enter oats 
and oatmeal, rye, pease, and beans, 
for home consumption, on the condi- 
tions aforesaid, shall continue in 
force from the date hereof, until 
the expiration of forty days, to be 
reckoned from the day of the next 


meeting of Parliament, unless the - 


Parliament shall previously to the 
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expiration of the sail forty days 
make provision to the.contrary : and 
the Right Hon. the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty's Treasury are 
to give the necessary directions 
herein accordingly. 

C.C. GREVILLE. 





“ENVY AND ADMIRATION 
OF THE 
WHOLE WORLD.” 


The following articles, describ- 
ing the state of various persons 
in England and Scotland, will be 
quite sufficient to define the true 
character of the above boast. 
Dr. Brack has frequently, and 
very recently, told the people of 
Spain, that if they had upheld 
the Cortes, they would have been 
as free and as happy as WE 


Scale in the Sturminster Division for 
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ARE, Let us see, then, how free 
and how happy we are. How glo- 
riously: we’ live ! 


DORSETSHIRE FARE. 


Sturminster (Dorset) Petty Sessions, 
August 21. 

This Magisterial division com- 
prises twenty-six parishes, the popu 
lation of which is, for the most purt, 
agricultural; and three-fourths, at 
least are labourers. The following 
is the copy of the printed scale by 
which the Magistrates regulate the 
allowance to paupers claining relief; 
and this forms, in fact, a scale by 
which the farmer, in all ordinary 
cases, regulates the price of labour; 
taking care, in general, that his 
payment does not exceed that which 
the Magistrates would order, in case 
em was made to them for re- 
ief. 


regulating the Allowance of Parochial 


Relief to the Poor, according to. the Price of Bread, where there are two 
or more messing together in one family :— 























ae 
oY = 
When the standard Wheaten Quar- = s 
‘tern Loaf is soldat . . . . «| 12d. | Ild. | 10d. 9d. ed. 7d. 
The weekly allowance to be made 
up, including earnings, s. d.| s. d.| s. d.|s. d.| 8s djs. d. 
Foralabouringman .... .3 1/210)/2 7;2 4/2 1/110 
For a woman, or boy, or girl, above 
“I4yearsold. . . . + « - | 2 4/2 2/20/1110) 1 8/1 °6 
For a boy or girl, of 14, 13,or 12 | 111} 1 9) 1 7/1 5/1 3/11 
For ditto, 11, 10,or9 . . . « 17;)1 6;1 4}1 3}1 2},.1%9 
For ditto, under 9 . 6 ula & ae A, ee 2 A a 

















The earnings of a woman, having 
three children. under nine years of 
age, not to be taken into account ; 
aud the house-rent, if paid by the 
pauper, is'to be added to the above 
scale. 

If parishes where fuel is not sup- 
plied to the poor, on moderate terms, 
the Magistrates will make an. addi- 
nal allowance tp the,paupers. 

A gentleman in this neighbour- 
hood has lately made an experiment, 
to ascertain the cost of maintaining 
five boys, under 14years of age. who 
would, of course, according o the 
scale, be entitled, at this tim, to re- 





ceive from their earnings and the 
parish 8s. 4d. per week; aml giving 
them no beer, a very small portion 
ef meat, and sufficient vegetables 
and bread, the cost of food alone has 
been more than double this allow- 
ance. If fed on a sufficiency of 
bread and water only, the cost would 
exceed 12s. per- week ; to say nothing 
for washing, clothing or fuel. The 
condition of such a population may 
easily be conceived, where the allow- 


jance for the support of five women 


or boys, argirls, above fourteen years 
of age, is 8s. 4d, perweek. As con- 
sumers of meat, aoe butter, and 
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all other clothing than that which is | liamentary Reform; whowas 

absolutely necessary to cover them, imprisoned many Weeks, for 
they are thrown out of the market;) yan oF BAIL, before his Trial ; 
and all tradesmen who heretofore) who has now TWO YEARS OF 
depended on their consumption for a HIS IMPRISONMENT UNEXPIRED} 


livelihood, must feel the loss of their ig 
demand, and find themselves under and who, when Imprisoned, had 


the necessity of becoming labourers €. w ife and Jour helpless 
theniselves, or of charging a higher Children. 

class to those who form the next a 

profitiof their customers. Upon them | Mr. Swann, . 
again, the pressure ot poor-rates 1s | CASTLEREAGH HAS CUT 
inevitable, and they dare not com- | HIS OWN THROAT, AND IS 


plain to those upon whose influence | nA AD!” Let that sound relich 
and expenditure they altogether de- realy 


pend for their own means of support. jou in’ the depth of your dun- 
If the condition of the labourer, at) geon ; and let it carry consolation 
those periods, be compared with his| to your suffering soul! Of all 
condition at present, it will be seen | the victims, you have suffered 
that the change has deteriorated his| most. We are told of the poig- 


condition amazingly, and that he can | nant grief of Lady Castlereagh ; 


at - e . | oD 2 ‘ 
have no beneficial interest in the ad- and, while he must be a brute in- 
vanced rent of land, and consequent | 


price of produce, but the very reverse. | deed, who Goes nog bug for het, 

what must he be, who does not 
; ae a feel for your wife and your four 
een HORRID ‘helpless children, actually torn 


_. |from you when you were first 
Acrerabs.y to recent notification, | thr--vn into the dismal cells! 


1 here insert my remarks on the However, we shail have time 
Inquest on the body of Castle-| to say more of your case hereafter. 
yeagh. The remarks were con-| Let me, at present, address you 
veyed to the public in the form of on the subject of Castlereagh. I 
a Letter to Joserm Swann of| am about to insert the Report of 
Srocxrort. There wants a neat| the Inquest on his body ; but, I 
and concise history of the LIFE | will first. state to you certain mat- 
AND DEATH OF CASTLE- | ters, which ought to be remem- 
REAGH, than which nething| bered; and which will pass away, 
could be more wseful/y instruc-| unless we, at once, put them on 
tive. It ought to be read by every} record. The mover of Six-Acts 
man, who aims at getting public cut his throat last Monday morn- 
power and money into his hands; ing about seven o'clock. The 
and, it ought to be read by every | Courier of that night gave an 
king upen the face of the earth.| account of his death: but stated 
At present I shall content myself’ it to have arisen from gout in the 
with republishing my Letter to| stomach. Now, mind, the writer 
Josern Swany. must have told this lie wi/fully, or 


TO JOSEPH SWANN, . |"°,must purposely have been mis- 


_ | informed. A design, therefore, 
Who was sentenced by the Magis-| must, at one time, have existed 
trates of Cheshire to Four | somewhere to smother the truth. 


YEARS AND A HALF tmprison-\ A cut throat i rey 

ment in Chester Gaol, for app ae 
selling Pamphlets and being especially, where there is a house 
present at a Meeting for Par- | full of servants, all with tongues 























Keusington, 15th August, 1822. 


such easy thing to smother, and - 
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in their mouths. Therefore, the 
Covurier’s lie was, the next day, 
abandoned ; and the truth, as to 
the deed itself, came out. Be- 
fore, however, we quit this lie of 
the Covater, let us again remark, 
that it must have been inéentional. 
Nortn Cray, a little village in 
Kent, where the throat was cut, is 
only about two hours’ ride from 
London. A King’s Messenger 
was in the house at the time, as 
is, I believe, the case constantly, 
with the Ministers who are Secre- 
taries of State. Atany rate there 
were stables full of horses; and 
you must know, that, at the Office 
of Castlereagh at Whitehall, the 
Courier would have some ac- 
count, true or false. If, therefore, 


he got the true account, the Lic 
was his own ; and yet, seeing what 
risk he ran of almost instant de- 
tection, it appears rather strange, 
thathe should have hatched the lie. 

I shall now, before I offer you 


further remarks upon the subject, 
insert the Report of the proceed- 
ings at the Jnquest, requesting 
you and all the Reformers to read 
them with scrupulous attention. 
You will find (a thing quite new) 
the Coroner (if the report be true) 
laying down the doctrine, that 
self-murder must of necessity im- 
ply insanity in him who commits 
it; you will find many other things 
worthy of strict attention; and, 
therefore, if, only for this once, 
you can but get.dighé sufficient to 
read by, and obtain the favour of 
being permitted to read, pray read 
this Report attentively, and then 
have’ the goodness to listen to the 
remarks that I shall make. 


INQUEST 


Held at North Crey, Tuesday, 


_ 13th August, 1822. 

This day, at a few minutes before 
three o'clock, a jury of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants in the vicinity. 
of the estate of the late Marquis of 
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Londonderry was empannelled, to 
inquire into the cause of the death 
of the above Noble Lord. The Co- 
roner was Mr. Joseru Carrrar, of 
Deptiord. The inquest was held at 
the house of the deceased Lord, and 
to the credit of the individuals who 
were appointed to superintend the 
arrangements attendant upon this 
melancholy occasion, not the slightest 
attempt was made to keep the pro- 
ceedings secret. Directions were 
given to the demestics to admit every 
person why desired to be present at 
the inquest. The jury having been 
sworn, - 

The Coroner addressed them in 
nearly the following terms; —Upon 
no furmer occasion in the perform- 
ance of his duty had his feelings 
been so excited as by the present 
unfortunate event. He was indeed 
so much affected that they must 
perceive he could hardly express 
himself as he wished. Upon this ace 
count he trusted they would excuse 
any trifling errors which he might 
commit in the exercise of his duty. 
The gentlemen of the jury were sum- 
moned and sworn to inquire into the 
causes of the death of a nobleman, 
who stood perhaps as high in the 
public estimation as any man in the 
country. That his Lordship had met 
his death under particular circum- 
stances, they doubtless must have 
learned. But it was his duty to in- 
form them that they must remove 
from their minds all impressions 
which should not be borne out by 
the evidence. The gentlemen whom 
he addressed being neighbours of the 
deceased, were better able to form 
a just estimate of his character than 
he was. As a public man, it was 
impossible fur him to weigh his cha- 
racter in any scales that he could 
hold. In private life he believed the 
world would admit that a more 
amiable man could not be found. 
Whether the important duties of the 
creat office which he held pressed 
upon his mind, and conduced to the 


,melancholy event which they had 


assembled to investigate, was a cir- 
cumstance which in all probability 
never could be discovered. He un- 
derstood that his Lordship had for 
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some time past been so unwell as to} not longer occupy the time and at- 
require the assistance of a medical| tention of the jury than to express 


attendant. This gentleman would 
be examined on the inquest, and 
would doubtless be competent to de- 
scribe the disease and affliction under 
which his Lordship laboured. That 
the dreadful blow which deprived 
the noble Lord of life was inflicted 
by his own hand, he believed the 
jury, when they came to hear the 
evidence, could not doubt. He un- 
derstood it would be proved that no 
person in the house, except his Lord- 
ship, could have committed the act. 
When the jury should examine the 
situation of the body, and hear the 
evidence that would be submitted to 
them, he was convinced that they 
would be perfectly unanimous in 
that part of their verdict which went 
to declare the manner in which the 
deceased met his death. He felt 
that it was a matter of delicacy to 
allude to the other part of the ver- 
dict, and he would not presume to 
anticipate what it might be; but he 
trusted the result would be that 
which all cood men desired. If the 
facts which he had heard were 
proved in evidence, he thought no 
man could doubt that at the time 
he committed the rash act his Lord- 
ship was labouring under a mental 
delusion. If, however, it should un- 
fortunately appear that there was 
not sufhcient evidence to prove what 
were generally considered the indi- 
cations of a disordered mind, he 
trusted that the jury would pay some 
attention to his (the Coroner’s) hum- 
ble opinion, which was, that no man 
could be in his proper senses at the 
moment he committed so rash an 
act as self-murder. His opinion was 
in consonance with every moral sen- 
timent, and of the information which 
the wisest of men had given to the 
world. The Bible declared that a 
man clung to nothing so strongly as 
his own life. He therefore viewed it 
as an axiom, and an abstract prin- 
ciple, that a man must necessarily 
be out of his mind at the moment 
of destroying himself. The jury, of 


upon this point, unless it were in 
unison with their own. He would 


course, would not adopt his opinion 





his pleasure at seeing so respectable 
a body of gentlemen, and to add a 
hope that they would acquit them- 
selves of thsir important duty to the 
satisfaction of the public, as well as 
of their own consciences. He must 
apologize for saying a few words 
more. The body was lying up stairs, 
aud in the room adjoining to that in 
which it lay, the Marchioness at pre- 
sent was, and from thence it had 
heen found impossible to remove 
her. To picture to the imagination 
any thing like the state of that noble 
lady’s mind, was altogether impos- 
sible. The partition which divided 
the room in which the body lay trom 
that which the Marchioness at pre- 
sent occupied was so thin, that the 
least noise being made in the former 
could not fail to be heard in the lat- 
ter. The forms of law, however, 
required that the jury should view 


ithe body, and judge from the exter- 


nal marks which it might exhibit, of 
the causes which had produced 
death: he, therefore, had only to 
request that the gentlemen would be 


/as silent as possible. He was almost 


} . . . . . 
afraid that the creaking of their 








shoes might be the means of exciting 
ideas which would wound the feel- 
ings of the unhappy Marchioness. 
Ile was sure, under these circum- 
stances, the jury would do every 
thing in their power to prevent the 
least noise, and he might observe, 
that it would be desirable to abstain 
from talking in the room where the 
body lay, because any conversation 
must certainly be heard through the 
almost, he might say, paper partition. 
After the jury had satisfied them- 
selves by viewing the body, they 
would return to execute the remain- 
ing part of their duty. 

During this address of the Co- 
roner, the domestics of the unfor- 
tunate Marquis, who were in the 
room, for the most part, shed. tears ; 
indeed, the love which the servants 
of his Lordship bore towards him 
was, we will not say surprising (for 
kind and honourable treatment from 
a gentleman to those persons who 
ure dependent upon him, must ever 
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procure such a result), but highly 
creditable both to him, and the indi- 
viduals who composed his household. 
Before the jury left the room, for 
the purpose of seeing the hody, one 
of them suggested that his colleagues, 
as well as “himself, should take off 
their shoes, in order to prevent, as 
far as possible, any noise that might 
be occasioned by them in walking. 
This hint was immeiliately acted 
upon, and the jury left the room, 
After what had fallen from the 
Coroner, a feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented us from accompanying the 
jury up stairs, although we were 
given to understand that no objec- 
tion would have been made to such 
a proceeding, In fact, as we have 
before hinted, no attempt at conceal- 


ment was manifested on the part of 


the household, but on the contrary, 
a desire was shown to afford the 
public an opportunity of ascertaining 
the particulars of an event respect- 
ing which much interest must ne- 
cessarily be excited. 

The following description of the 
situation of the body at the time 
the jury viewed it, we believe to be 
correct:—The body was enveloped 
in a dressing-gown and the head was 
covered with a handkerchief, The 
feet were towards the window, The 
blood which proceeded from the 
wound was still upon the ground. 

After being absent about ten mi- 
nutes, the jury returned, evidently 
much affected by the melancholy 
spectacle which they had just 
beheld. 

The first witness called was Anne 
Robinson, who being sworn, deposed 
as follows :— I wait upon the Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry: I knew 
the Marquis of Londonderry: his 
body now lies upstairs. In my opi- 
nion he has been ill during the! st 
fortnight, but particularly so .ince 
Monday week, On Monday morn- 
ing he rang the bell; I answered it: 
he inquired why my 
heen Caen Her: 
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head had been to see him? I told 
him that Dr. Bankhead had been 
with him about two hours and a half 
in the evening. It was about four in 
the morning when he asked me this 
question. When I told him that 
Dr. Bankhead had been with him, 
he asked what he had said to the 
Doctor—whether he had talked any 
nonsense to him, or any thing parti- 
cular, as he had no recollection on 
the subject. I replied, that I was 
not In the room during the time that 
he had talked with the Doctor. I 
then left the room. He rang again 
about seven o'clock. I went to him. 
He then asked me what I wanted 
there. My Lady was with him at 
the time. She had been with him 
since four o'clock, and she answered, 
‘that my Lord wanted his breakfast.” 
My Lord and Lady were in bed at 
the time. I left the room, and 
brought the breakfast up. Ile sat 
up in the bed and tasted part of it. 
He found fault with it, and said, 
‘it was not a breakfast fit for him. 
He said there was no butter there: 
the butter, however, was on the 
tray, as usual, and I pointed it out 
tohim. ‘The manner in which he 
spoke struck me as being uncom- 
mon; it was in a sharp tone, which 
was unusual with him. I left the 
room after this. The bell range 
again in about half an hour; that 
was about half-past seven, My 
Lady was in the room at this time, 
and I cannot tell who rang the bell. 
When I entered the room, he asked 
me, whether Dr, Bankhead had 
I told him that 
-Dr. Bankhead had slept in the 
house. He then said that he wished 
tosee him. My Lady then got up, 
and came to me at the door, and 
said something to me. I went to 
Dr. Bankhead, and gave him my 
Lord’s message. I went back to 
my Lord, and told him that Dr. 
Bankhead would be with him in 
two ane When my Lord saw 
me speaking to my Lady, before I 
left the room to go to Dr. Bank- 
head, he said there was a conspi- 
My Lady at 
me _ to tell Dr. 
boomers that he was wanted. as 
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soon as he could come. When I] any wound nor any blood while he 
returned, and told my Lady that! was in his bed-room. No person 
Dr. Bankhead would come, my | was with him in the interval between 
Lady got out of bed, and retired to| his leaving his dressing-room and 
her dressing-room. At this mo-|his death but Dr. Bankhead. His 
ment my Lord also got out of bed, | state of mind appeared to be very 
and turned to the rizht into his own | incorrect for the last three or four 
dressing-room, pare questions | days of bis life. Me appeared to be 
were here put to the witness to ascer- | very wild in every thing he said or 
tain the precise situation of these|did. Tle wanted from me a box 
rooms. From the answers which | which he said Lord Clanwilliam had 
she returned, it appeared that the|given to me. His Lordship, how- 
common sleeping room opened into|ever, had never given me any. He 
a passage, on either side of which | also asked me for his keys, when he 
was a dressing-room. Lady Lon-|iad them about him. During the 
dondetry’s on the left, his Lordship’s| last fortnight he was accustomed to 
on the right. At the extremity of|say that everybody had conspired 
the passage was another door, be-|against him, He was very severe in 
hind which Dr, Bankhead was wait-|his manner of speaking, which I 
ing.) Ihad just opened the door of | never noticed before, he being in 
my Lady's dressing-room, into which | general mild and kind, When he 
she had entered, when my Lord|saw two people speaking together, 
rushed past me into his own room. | he always said, ‘ There is a conspi- 
1 opened the outside door, and told|racy Jaid against me.’ A_ great 
the circumstance to Dr. Bankhead,| many circumstances induce me to 
who immediately followed my Lord | believe that he was out of his mind 
into bis dressing-room. I cannot}a fortnight before his death, He 
tell what passed there, but I heard | scolded my Lady on Sunday after- 
my Lord open his window before the} noon, because, as he said, she had 
doctor entered his room. Immedi-| not been near hii all day, she had 
atcly when the doctor entered the| entirely forsaken him. Her Lady- 
room he (the doctor) exclaimed, | ship, however, had been sitting with 
* Oh, my Lord,’ or ‘Oh, my God,’ | him all the morning.” The witness, 
I cannot recollect which. I heard |in conclusion, repeated her belief 
no reply to this from my Lord. I | that his Lordship had been in a state 
instantly rushed into the room, and| of mental delusion for some weeks 
saw the doctor with my Lord in his | previous to his death, 

arms. I remained in the room till] The second witness examined was 
Isaw the doctor lay him with his; Charles Bankhead, M. D., of Lower 
fuce upon the ground. I saw the} Brook-street, Grosvenor - square.— 
blood running from him while Dr, |“ On last Friday afternoon, at five 
Bankhead held him. I saw a knife.! o'clock, I received a note from Lady 
I heard my Lord say nothing. I} Londonderry, desiring me to come 
Was certainly much alarmed. The | as soon was ‘L could to see the Mare 
Knife was in his right hand. [A | quis of Londonderry, at his house in 
pe nknife with an ivory handle, andj St. James’s-square.. Iler note stated 
upon which there was no appearance | that she was very anxious about his 
of blood, was here shown to the! Lordship, as she thought he was 
witness.] T believe that to be the| very ill and very nervous; that they 
oar ayy which I saw in my Lord’s| were to leave town for North Cray 
mands. After staying a few minutes | at seven o'clock in the evening, and 
in my Lord's dressing-room, I fol-| that she hoped I would come before 
lowed Dr. Bankhead to my Lady.| that hour, I arrivedin St, James’s- 
I had previously raised an alarm, square at six o’clock, and found my 
and it was now general throughout} Lord and Lady alone in the draw- 
the house. To the best of ny belief, | ing-room. Upon feeling his pulse I, 
my Lord did not live four minutes| conceived him to be exceedingly ill, 
after I saw him. I did not perceive! He complained of a severe headach 
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and of a confusion of recollection. | at his question, and the manner in 
He looked pale, and was very much | which it was proposed.’ He then 


distressed in his manner. I told him 
that I thought it was necessary that 
he should be cupped, and that I would 


‘stay and dine with his Lady and him- 


self whilst the cupper came. The 
cupper soon arrived, and took seven 
ounces of blood from the ape of his 
Lordship’s neck, After the opera. 
tion was performed, he stated that 
he was very much relieved, and I 
advised him to lay himself quietly 
down on the sofa for balf an hour ; 
and, as he had scarcely eaten the 
whole day, to take a cup of tea before 
he got into the carriage to return to 
North Cray. We followed my ad- 
vice, and laid himself down on the 
couch, where he remained very tran- 
quil. After this he drank two cups 
of tea. IL waited until [ saw my Lady 
and himself get into the carriage in 
order to return to North Cray. Be- 
fore his departure his Lordship said, 
that as I must be sure he was very 
ill, he expected that I would come 
to North Cray and stay al] Saturday 
night, and if possible, all Sunday. 
I sent withhim some opening medi- 
cines, which he was to take early on 
Saturday, in order that I might know 
the efiect they had produced on my 
arrival. I know that he took these 
powders on Saturday. I arrived at 
North Cray about seven o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon. I understood 
hat his Lordship had not been out 
of bed all day, and I immediately 
proceeded to his bed-room, Ou en- 
tering his bed-room, I observed that 
his manner of looking at me express- 
e! suspicion and alarm. He said it 
was very odd that I should come 
into his bed-room first, before going 
into the dining-room below. an- 
Sswered that I had dined in town, 
and knowing that the family were 
at dinner down stairs, I had come to 
visit him. Upon this he made a 
reply which surprised me excced- 
ingly. It was to this effect—that | 
Seemed particularly grave in my 
Manner, and that something must 
have happened amiss. He then 
asked me abruptly whether I had 
any thing unpleasant to tell him? I 
answered, * No; that I was surprised 





said, ‘the truth was, that he had 
reason to be suspicious in some de- 
gree, but that he ha ed that I would 
be the last person wh would engage 
in any thing that would be injurious 
to him.’ His manner of saying this 
was so unusual and so disturbed, as 
to satisfy me that he was at the 
moment labouring under mental 
delusion. I entreated him to be 
very tranquil, and prescribed for him 
some more cooling and aperient me- 
dicines, confined him to barley-wa- 
ter, aud allowed him slops only. I 
remained with him during Saturday 
night and till one o'clock on Sunday 
morning. Though his fever was not 
very high during any part of this 
time, yet the incoherence of his 
speech and the uncomfortableness of 
his manner continued unaltered. 
During Sunday I visited him fice 
quently,-and continued with him in 
the evening till half-past 12 o’clock, 
I advised him to be as tranquil as 
possible, and told him that | would 
endeavour to persuade my Lady to 
come to bed. I slept ina room very 
near that of his Lordship. On Mon- 
day morning, about seven o’clock, 
Mrs. Robinson, my Lady Londone 
derry’s maid, came to my room-door, 
and asked if I was dressed, telling 
me, ‘my Lord wished to see me 
by-and-by.’ I answered, that I was 
ready to come that moment; but 
Mrs. Robinson said, ‘that she did 
not wish me to come then, because 
her Ladyship had not left the bed- 
room.’ In about half an hour, she 
returned again, aud said, that his 
Lordship would be glad to see me 
immediately, as her Ladyship was 
putting on her gown, in order to go 
into her own dressing-room, On 
walking from my own room to Lord 
Londonderry’s bed-room, I observed 
that the door of the latter was open, 
and could perceive that his Lordship 
was not in it. In an instant Mrs. 
Robinson said to me, ‘ His Lordshi 
has gone into his dressing-room.’ 
stepped into his dressing-room, and 
saw him in his dressing-gown, stand- 
ing with his.front towards the win- 
dow, which was opposite to the door 
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of which Tentered. His face was 


been left to themselves for half an 


directed towards the ceiling. With- | hour, notice was given that strangers 


out turning his head, on the instant 
he heard my step he exclaimed, 
‘ Bankhead, let me fali upon your 
arm—'tis all over.’ As quickly as 
possible I ran to him, thinking he 
was fainting and going to fall. I 
caught himin my arms as he was 
falling, and perceived that he had a 
knife in his right hand, very firmly 
clinched, and all over blood. I did 
not see him use it: he must have 
used it before I came into the room, 
In falling he declined upon one side, 
and the blood burst from him like a 
torrent from a watering pot. 1! was 
unable to support him, and he fell 
outof my arms. I think the wound 
must have been inflicted as soon.as 
I put my foot on the threshold of the 
dloor, as its nature was such that the 
extinction of life must have followed 
it in the twinkling of an eye. I 
think that no less thamtwo quarts-of 
blood flowed from him in one minute. 
I am satistied that a minute did not 
elapse from the moment of my en- 
tering the room until he died, and 
during that time he said not a word 
except that which I have already 
mentioned, It was impossible that 
any human being could have inflicted 
the wound but himself. Having 
known him intimately for the last 
SO years, I have no hesitation in 
saying that he was pertectly insane 
when he committed this act. I had 
noticed a great decline in the general 
habit of bis health for some weeks 
prior to his death;’ but I was not 
aware of the mental delusion under 
which he was labouring till within 
three or four days of his decease,” 
Atter Dr. Bankhead had finished 
his testimony, the Coroner inquired 
whether there were any more wit- 
nesses who could speak to the nature 
of this transaction. He was informed 
that there were several; but a doubt 
being thrown out as to the necessity 
of calling them after the evidence 
which had already been adduced, he 
said that he should consult the jury 
upon the point, and in consequence 
ordered the room to be aerial of all 
Spectators. 
After the Coroner and Jury had 








were again permitted to enter the 
room in which they were sitting. 
On reaching it, we found the Jury 
ranged round the Coroner’s table, 
and giving their assent to a verdict 
which he read to them. . The verdict 
stated, “* That on Monday, Aug. 12, 
and for some time previously, the 
Most Noble Robert, Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, under a grievous disorder 
did labour and languish, and became 
in consequence delirious and of in- 
sane mind; and that, whilst in that 
state, with a knife of iron and steel, 
he did inflict on himself on the left 
side of his neck, and-of the carotid 
artery, a wound of one inch in Jength, 
and half an inch in depth, of which 
he instantly died; and that no other 
person except himself was the cause 
of his death.” 


If coincident dates were of any 
importance, I might observe, that 
Castlereagh cut his throat on 
the King’s Birthday. A thing 
more necessary to be observed, 
is, that heis here,called the War- 
quis of Londonderry, which was 
his title; but, 1 have always con- 
tinued to call him Castlereagh, 
that being the title which he bore 
during the time that he so largely 
participated in those numerous 
deeds, by which we have so long 
and so well known him. His 
name was Robert Stewart; but, 
by that of Castlereagh he was 
known to the nation, and by that 
name I shall always speak of 
him. 

The first thing that strikes our 
attention here is the weeping of 
the servants, set forth.in so pomp- 
ous and prominent a manner. 
This is very likely to-have been 
true, and Cast! is —s 
enough to have been a gentle 
liberal master. But while we ean 
discover no ve or rare 


merit in this on his part, seeing 





the loads of public money, which, 
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for so many years, he had been 
receiving, we see a good deal to 
dwell upon, if I had time for it, 
in the conduct. of these servants, 
whose attachment and gratitude 
were so feelingly expressed upon 
this occasion. These persons, be 
it remembered, belonged to those 
‘* lower orders,’ of which he had 
always spoken with so much con- 
tempt. and disdain, and whom he 
insulted with the name of basest 
populace, when they stood for- 
ward in defence of the persecuted 
Caroline. Those tears should 
have been hidden by his eulogist ; | 
for, in those tears of the servants 
we read the severest satire on the 
former conduct of the master. 

We see, that, if the Report 
speaks truth, Viscount Sidmouth 
was in attendance. What could 
that be for? Probably to give 
that evidence of which the Co- 
roner spoke as being at hand, but 
which he regarded as unneces- 
sary, seeing that he had the Leéter 
of the Duke of Wellington, of 
which letter I shall speak by- 
and-by. : 

We next come to the Speech of 
the Coroner, which, as far as my 
observation has gone, was some- 
thing wholly new. He began, it 
appears from the Report, by pro- 
nouncing a lofty ealiahin upon 
the person who had cut his throat, 
as well in his private as his public 
capacity. I shall dispute the as- 
sertions of the Coroner as to the 
latter of these; but, I shall first 
proceed with that part. of the 
speech which related to the bu- 
siness before the Jury. 

The Coroner here spoke after 


the manner of a lawyer opening 





were proved, there could be no 
doubt that the person who had 
cut his throat was, at the time; 
labouring under mental delusion: 
But, and now mark, he is reported 
to have said, “ If it should unfors 
“ tunately appear that there way 
“not sufficient evidence to prove 
“the insanity, he trusted the 
“Jury would pay some attention 
“to his humble opinion, which 
‘was, that no man could be in 
“ his proper senses at the moment 
‘‘ he committed so rash an act as 
“¢ self-murder”’! 

This was no very humble 
opinion. It was’ a very bold 
one; and a very daring one; 
seeing that it was in’ direct oppo- — 
sition to the Law of the Lund, 
which, so far from presuming 
that self- murder must proceed’ 
from insanity, provides a degra- 
dation to be inflicted on the bo- 
dies of self-murderers, and also 
the confiscation of their property 
to the King. Mr. Coroner told 
his Jury, that, his opinion was.in’ 
consonance with every moral sen- 
timent, and with the information’ 
which the wisest of men had’ 
given to the world. I do not’ 
know that he said this, to be sure ;° 
but such is the Report that has 
been published in the Courier’ 
and other papers. He quoted: 
the Bible to show how strongly 
man was attached to life; but 
he forgot to say how the Bible: 
reprobates self-destruction. He: 
repeated his opinion’ in’ these: 
words; “ he therefore viewed it: 
‘as an axiom; that a man must: 
« necessarily be out of his mind 
“ at the moment of destroying’ 
‘ himself.” 
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was guilty of a breach of his 


aside, and conjures np in its stead 


duty. The law adopts no such | what he calls moral sentiment and 


axiom. Briacksronr, in_ his 
Fourth Book, and 14th Chap- 
ter, after calling suicide pretend- 
ed heroism, but real cowardice, 
proceeds to say, that the Law of 
England has ranked this amongst 
the highest crimes, making it.a 

eculiar species of felony. Then 
be goes on thus: ‘* The party 
«“ must be in his senses, else it 
“is nocrime. But this excuse 
« ought not to be strained to that 
«length to which our Coroners’ 
“ Juries are apt to carry tt; 
“namely, that the very act of 
“suicide is an evidence of in- 
“ sanity; as if every man who 
* acts contrary to reason had no 
‘reason at all: for the same 
“ argument would prove every 
«‘ other criminal insane as well 
«as the self-murderer. The law 
‘‘very rationally judges that 
«every melancholy fit does not 
‘«‘ deprive a man of the capacity 
« of discerning right from wrong ; 
‘* and therefore, if a real lunatic 
<* kill himself in a lucid interval, 
«he is a self-murderer as much 
¢ as another man.” 

Let the public judge, then, of 
the manner in which this Coroner 
performed his duty upon this oc- 
casion. You see, even if a no- 
torious lunatic, a man who has 
been a lunatic for years, kill him- 
self in a lucid interval, the law 
sends his body to be buried in the 
highway with a stake driven 
through it, and makes his goods, 
and chattels forfeit to the King ; 
‘‘ hoping, says Blackstone, “ that 
‘his care for either his own re- 
‘*‘ putation, or the welfare of his 
‘‘ family, would be some motive 
‘torestrain him from so desperate 
“ and-wicked an act.” But what 
is there to restrain any man, if 
Juries act upon the opinion of this 





feroner whe sets the law totally 


the information of the wisest of 
men. What had he to do with 
moral sentiment; what had he to 
do with information of the wisest 
of men! . What had he to do, in 
short, with any thing but the law ; 
and, had he not that law in Black- 
stone, in Hawkins, and in all the 
authorities to which they refer ? 
Besides, if this Coroner be right, 
what enormous wrong has been 
committed on self-murderers and 
their families! How many bodies 
of poor men have been buried in 
the highway! Was not Smith at 
Manchester, who hanged bimself 
on being discarded by his sweet- 
heart ; was not Sellis ; was not the 
unfortunate Spanish General the 
Marquis de Castro;- were not 
these buried in the highway? and. 
if this Coroner was right, again I 
say, what wrong has been done! 
Blackstone is very particular 
in observing, that, a mere fit of 
melancholy is not to form a legal 
excuse. Look well at the evi- 
dence, and see if you can dis- 
cover proof of any thing like se¢-, 
tled insanity. But, this is not all ; 
for if even a real lunatic kill 
himself in a lucid interval he isa 
self-murderer. Now, if you look | 
at the evidence of Doctor Bank- 
head, you will find that, when 
the Doctor went into the dressing= 
room, he found Castlereagh in_ 
it; and the Doctor says, “ his” 
“face was in an elevated posi- 
“tion, directed towards the ceil-_ 
‘ing. Without turning his head, 
“on the instant he heard my 
“ step, he exclaimed, Bankhead, . 
“let me fall upon your arm 
“. -tis all over. He never, 
‘“ spoke again.” Was there ever 
any thing in the world more ra-' 
tional than this? Must not the” 
mind have been perfectly sane, 
that could have distinenished the 
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Doctor’s step without seeing the | evident to every one, that its pro- 


Doctor; that could have, not only | 


anticipated the fall, but have 
provided against it; and that 
could have stated, in words so 
appropriate, the effect which the 
knife had ensured? Here then 
was the lucid interval, at any 
rate ; and Blackstone says, that if 
even a real lunatic kill himself in 
a lucid interval he is a self-mur- 
derer as much as another man. 
It is easy to conceive how anxious 
the family of Castlereagh must 
have been to prevent the conse- 
quences of a verdict of felo-de-se. 
Besides the burying in the high- 
way, there was property to the 
amount of perhaps two or three or 
four hundred thousand pounds. 
On what ground the Jury did de- 
cide in favour of existing insanity 
it is not for me to say; but if their 
decision was founded on the axiom 
laid down by the Coroner, their 
decision was clearly contrary to 
law. However, as J find the evi- 
dence given in the newspapers, so 
I give it to you; take it, and all 
the circumstances belonging to it 
into view, and come to that deci- 
sion which reason and justice 
dictate. 

Now let us take another view of 
the matter. According to one of 
these witnesses, he had been in- 
sane fur a fortnight. According 
to the other, he had been insane 
for a shorter space of time. But, 
it unfortunately happened that he 
was present, and formed one in 
Council with the King, on the 
Friday previous to the Monday 
on which he cut his threat! Ac- 
cording to the Lady’s Maid’s ac- 
count, he was insane some days 
while he was appearing and 
speaking in Parliament. These 
witnesses do, indeed, call it il/- 
ness, and mental’ delusion, and 


nervousness, and headach, 


and 


per name was insanity, or mad- 
ness; for, if it did not amount 
to this, it was nothing in exculpa- 
tion. Here then we have the 
proof; proof sufficient to satisfy 
a Jury, that we had a mad 
‘‘leader” of the House of Com- 
mons; and a mad Minister sitting 
in Council with the King! 

The Letter of the Duke of Wel- 
lington is a very curious affair, 
especially if we take it into view 
along with other circumstances. 
The Letter is written by the Duke 
to Castlereagh’s Doctor. <A ver 
extraordinary thing in itself. It is 
very extraordinary that one of 
the King’s Ministers should write 
a letter to a Doctor; should put 
it down in black and white, that 
another of the King’s Ministers la- 
boured under “‘ mental delirium ;”? 
and then it comes in so pretty 
a way, “I beg you will never 
‘* mention to any one what I have 
‘* communicated to you respecting 
“his Lordship.” This is so very 
pretty ; so extremely likely, that 
we cannot help believing this to 
be authentic! It is so perfectly in 
character, as coming from a Priv 
Councillor; and the thing winds 
up so well by the newspapers 
telling us, that, “immediately on 
‘ their announcement of the ver- 
‘* dict, a despatch was forwarded 
‘to the Duke of Wellington, and 
‘‘the Messenger was ordered to 
‘* proceed with the utmost possible 
‘* expedition”! Well he might 
go with the “ utmost possible” ex- 

dition to tell the Duke that the 

octor had alreudy told his secret, 
ind that, too, without any neces- 
sity for it, seeing that the verdict 
was recorded before the Letter 






was uced! The Duke would 
not a little at the 
news I dare say, but certainly his 

rise would not be greater than 





mental delirium ; but, it will be| that of the whole of th 


nation, at 
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the various parts of this wonder- 
ful proceeding. 

We must now take a little look 
at the extra-judicial assertions 
connected with this affair. The 
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before he cut his throat, to go to 


| the continent, as the King’s repre- 


sentative, at a Congress, where 
the affairs of Europe were to un- 
dergo discussion ! 






Courier of Wednesday tells us, If all this were true, which, 
that the insanity under which the | observe, 1 by no means either as- 
act was committed is proved by|sert or believe, what a pretty si- 
many circumstances not noticed |tuation this nation would be in! 
at the time. ‘ Had it been pos-| It would, indeed, be the envy of 
‘ sible or decorous to have de-j|surrounding nations and admi- 
«* manded His Majesty’stestimony, | ration of the world. Men wotld 
‘“‘we are informed that his evi-| no longer wonder at the miserable 
‘*‘ dence could have been had ;’’{ state in which they are; no longer 
and then the Courier proceeds to wonder that famine and over-pro- 
say, that the King observed it on, duction of food should at once 
the Friday. So that, if this varlet|oppress the land. Here would 
of a Courier were to be believed,| be a solution of the whole of the 





























which he is not, observe, the hing 
went off to Scotland with a firm 
belief in his mind, that he left the 
office of Foreign Affairs in the 
hands of a madman. The Courier 
further tells us in the same paper, 
that, there had. been “ mental 
alienation’ in some of the 
branches of Castlereagh’s family. 
So that, here we have it running 
in the blood; and now, perhaps, 
we may account for those expres- 
sions at which I used so to laugh, 
about ‘‘ sudden transitions from 
war to peace;” about capital 
finding its way into new channels ; 
about digging holes one day and 
jilling them up the next; about 
leaving things to Nature; about 
the general working of events; 
in short, we may now account for 
all those wild things that I used 
to say, as plainly as | dared, were 
never before uttered by any Gen- 
tleman out of Bedlam. The 
Courier, in the same paper, tells 
us positively, that the King, be- 
fore his departure, sent for Lord Li- 
verpool to tell him that he thought 
Castlereagh’s intellects were im- 
paired. And, yet, this very same 
paper of only one day before- told 
us, that this very Casilereagh 
was preparing, the very day 


‘wonder: a mad Secretary of 
State, and a mad Leader of the 
House of Commons, 

You will observe the pitiful 
| pretences that have been hatched 
up as the cause of this insanity. 
In the Letter of the Duke of Wel- 
‘lington, the harassing and fatigue 
jand over-working during the last 
Session of Parliament are stated 
as the cause. The Courier comes 
with an amplification of this, and 
says, that people who did not ex- 
pect it “ did not sufficiently cal- 
** culate the effect ot constant ap- 
“* plication, unrelieved by any re- 
“creation or leisure—ot nights 
‘* passed in harassing debates, 
‘and of days devoted to equally 
‘ harassiny diplomatic discus- 
‘* sions—they did not reflect how 
“few hours could be passed in 
“ bed, and fewer still ™ passed 
“in sleep.” What impudence as 
well as nonsense! What-diplo- 
matic discussions-had he to worry 
him, when he had two under 
ma meiner two or three 

ozen of clerks and messengers; 
somebody to make even his pens 
for him, and ten or a dozen hands. 
to write as many lines of writing,;, 


and this too for seven long 
years,}2 e@ Te has boca kane 
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santly telling us twice a year; 
that he continues to receive no- 
thing but assurances of peace and 

friendship from all foreign powers! 

What diplomatic discussions had 

he, then ! And as to the * harass- 

ing debates;” what harassing had 

he, when every motion that he 
made was sure to be carried, and 

nine times out of ten without an 

attempt ata division! If talking 
nonsense, indeed, proved him to 
be insane, insane he has been ever 
since I knew anything of him ; 

and certainly, the question that he 
put to the witness, Anne Robin- 

son, whether he had talked any 
nonsense to Doctor Bankhead, 
proved any thing but his insanity ; 
for it proved that he had formed a 
tolerably correct estimate of his 
colloquial endowments. 

To talk of his mind having sunk 
under the load of his business is 
quite monstrous. The whole that 
he had to do, even if he had done 
it well, did not amount to a tenth 
of. the labour that I have been 
constantly performing for these 
last twenty years ; and if his mind 
sunk under -his business, what is 
to become of the mind of a lawyer 
in extensive practice ; of a Lord 
Chancellor, or of a Judge? The 
Chiet Justice has more to doin a 
month than he had to do in seven 
years. Why, at this rate, no 
Lawyer or Chancellor, or Judge 
ought to be suffered to move about 
without a keeper. Only think of 
a trial of considerable length, 
proceéding out of a complicated 
declaration .and pleadings of 
length enormous; only think of 


sitting and hearing the:statements. 







of the lawyers on. both sides, ¢ 
hearing the evidenee of twenty or 
wate witnesses, swearing :toxc 
erent points of the question, : 
regularly as p » in point. 















mass of confusion is over, takin 
it and laying the merits of the 
case, the pro and the con, and 
nicely balancing one part against 
another; drawing, at last, the 
conclusion on which the mind of 
the jury ought to rest: only think 
of ail this; consider, that it is 
what every one of the Judges has 
to perform almost every day of 
his life; and consider, too, that 
the Judge is bound by law.; that 
every opinion he gives, every 
statement that he makes, every 
colouring that he communicates to 
any circumstance, are narrowly 
watched by men as skilful and as 
able as himself, who have a right 
to cal] him to account, who do call 
him to account, upon the spot, if 
he fall into error; and who can 
call for a revision of his decisions 
and bring against him any word 
that he may utter, and that, too, 
before a tribunal where his rivals 
sit in judgment with himself. Only 
think of this; and recollect, that 
the Judges never go mad; and 
so thoroughly are they imbued 
with a sense of obedience to the 
laws, that, however the cutting 
of throats may be in fashion, they 
take special good care never to 
cut theirs. 
It is beastly nonsense, there- 
fore; it is nonsense such as 
scarcely Castlereagh himself ever 
uttered, to talk of his having been 
driven out of his senses by his 
load of business. Deep thinking, 
some people say, will drive a 
manmad. This is a very foolish 
notion; but, at any rate, how 
‘Castlereagh thought, may’ 

be ju of by his speeches and 
ne result of Kis measures. It is not 
now that I say it for the first time 
or for the thousandth time, for I 
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imbecility of its opponents, that 


carried it through with a sort of| 


eclat, such as a mountebank cb-' 
tains amongst clowns. 

Yet, that he was not in that 
state of disgust and despair which 
might have impaired his faculties, 
such as they were, I do not pre- 
tend tosay. He must have been 


an idiot not to perceive that his_ 


career was drawing to a close. | 
do not know that he did perceive 
it; but he must have been little 
short of an idiot not to have 
perceived it; and it is likely 
enough, that he did feel a great 
deal of alarm at events that he 
saw approaching. He well knew 
that he was most cordially de- 
tested by the Reformers at any 
rate; and impudent as he was, 
he had lived to see the day, when 
sheer impudence was not likely to 
carry him through, He had got 
through the last Session of Parlia- 
ment with some difficulty; but he 
saw another approaching which 
he could not hope to get through, 
without the system receiving a 
terrible shock of some sort or 
another. 

Under such circumstances he 
might be in a state approaching 
insanity. What makes the bank- 
ers, money-jobbers, and mer- 
chants, cut their throats so gal- 
lantly ? The dread of humiliation. 
False pride. Blackstone calls it 
cowardice, which induces men to 
destroy themselves, to avoid those 
ills which they have not the forti- 
tude to endure. Instead of goin 
to America to avoid the blessings 
of Sidmouth’s Bill, which Castle- 
reagh brought into the House of 
Commons, 1 might have cut m 
throat ; but I did not like the idea 
of being buried in the highway 
with a stake driven through me. 
] preferred enduring the ills of a 
voyage to America, and living to 
have the chance of seeing my foes 
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cut their own throats. This cut- 
ting of throats, therefore, has its 
foundation in false pride; in the 
dread of being humbled; in the 
dread of being brought to swee 
those streets, through which the 
throat-cutters have rolled with 
such insolence in their carriages. 
They retain all their insolence 
still; else they would see that 
they are about to come into their 
proper place; and to be in that 
state of life where théy ought al- 
ways to have been. 

As to compassion ; as to sorrow, 
upon this occasion, how base a 
hypocrite I must be to affect it! 
nay, how base a hypocrite to dis- 
guise, or attempt to disguise, my 
satisfaction! Can I forget Ireland ; 
can I forget Mr. Fivnertry; can 
I forget Naro.ron, Marshal Ney; 
can | forget the Queen, who, 
though she suffered so much, 
though she suffered to the break- 
ing of her heart, never thought of 
the dastardly act of putting an 
end to her existence. The ruf- 
fians who continue to praise this 
man, tellus that the history of his 
lite is found in the measures of the 
Government for the last twenty- 
seven years; and that is true 
enough ; it is found in all the va- 
rious acts that have been passed 
to shut the Irish up in their hoaies 
from sunset to sunrise, and to 
transport them without trial b 
jury. Itis found in the Power-of- 
imprisonment Bill of 1817. Itis 
found in those terrible Six Acts, 


g|one of which prescribes that the 


printer ofa newspaper shall enter 
into bail even before he begins to 
print ; which prescribes that this 


y| very pamphlet in which I am now 


addressing you, shall be so loaded 
with paper and with price, as to 
make it difficult to effect its cir- 
culation. It is found in another 
of those Acts, which was intended 
to transport men, and which does 
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banish men for life, for a second 
time uttering that which has a 
tendency to bring into contempt 
those who pass such a law. His 
history is in the figure of eight and 
eight ciphers, which represent 
the amount of the National Debt. 
It is written in those measures 
which have -reduced the most in- 
dustrious and enterprising farmers 
in the world to a state of beggary, 
and have plunged no small number 
of them into despair, real insanity, 
and self-destruction. It is written 
in a mass of pauperism, hitherto 
wholly unknown to England, and 
it is written in starvation to Ireland 
amidst over-production. As to his 
family and connexions, look at 
the immense sums which they are 
now receiving out of the fruit of 
the people’s labour. And as to 
any compassion that we are to 
feel for them, we will feel it when 
an end to the sufferings of the 
Reformers and their families will 
leave us a particle of compassion 
to bestow on any body else. The 


mention of the anguish of Lady |- 


CasrLereacu only reminds me of 
the anguish of poor Mrs. Jonnson, 
who, brought to a death-bed by 
long and racking anxiety on ac- 
count of her husband, harassed, 
persecuted, thrown into a dun- 
geon at a hundred miles from 
her, merely for having deen pre- 
sent at a Meeting never betore 
deemed unlawful; when I hear 
Lady Castlereagh’s anguish men-. 
tioned 1 forget, for the time, 
the enormous sinecure of her 
father, byt 1 remember that exem- 
plary..and affectionate wife, Mrs. 

ohnson, who, brought to her 
death-bed by the means just.men- 
tioned, earnestly prayed that she 
might see-her husband. before she 
closed her eyes forever; and I 
remember, that that prayer was 
rejected by Castlereagh and -his 
colleagues, though the husband 


~~ 
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tendered bail to any amount and 
offered to submit to any length of 
imprisonment as the price ot per- 
mission to receive the last sigh of 
his dying wife! 

I have now performed my duty; 
a duty towards the public; to- 
wards the Reformers more espe- 
cially ; and, Joseph Swann, par- 
ticularly towards you. I anxiously 
hope that you may come alive, 
and in health, out of your dun- 
geon. I admired your conduct 
at the time when the sentence 
was passed upon you: You did 
not talk of cutting your throat ; 
but, darting a look at those who 
passed the sentence, you exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘Isthat all? I thought you 
“had a bit of rope in your 
“ pockets for me!” Your chil- 
dren are in misery now; but be 
of good cheer; they may live to 
see the day when they will not 
have to mourn over a father in a 
dungeon. Iam, 

Your faithful friend, and 
~ most obedient Servant, 


Wx. COBBETT. 





OAK-CASKS. 





I have for sale about 50 or 60 
Oak-Casks. They are quite new 
and perfectly sweet, never having. 
had in them any thing but dry 
sceds. They are made of Ame- 
rican white oak, are ¢lean and: 
‘clear, and very stout for their 
bulk. They have hoops of hick-. 
ory or white-oak, and. each cask 
‘contains about thirty gallons, 
Winchester corn-measure. An 
English eighteen gallon cask, 
made of very slight stuff, costs 
fourteen. shillings. I will ,sell © 
these for eight shillings each; 
and to any one who takes the 
whole lot, for five shillings each ; 
and, at that price, they are 
for the making of to of 
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high fences, in which capacity 
they would last a couple of good 
long life-times. For beer barrels, 
their present wooden hoops would, 
with care, last many years; but, 
these may be exchanged for iron- 
hoops at a very trifling expense. 
Any person, wishing to purchase 
them, will please to apply at 
Kensington, where the casks are, 
and where they can be seen at 
any time. 





MARKETS, 

Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing August 26. 

Per Quarter. 

s. ad. eS 

Wheat .. 55 8|Rye.... 37 11 

Barley .. 34 1] Beans... 48 0 

Oats.... 29 4] Pease... 57 O 


Total Quantity of Corn returned ® 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended August 26, 

Qrs. Qrs. 

Wheat .. 28,426] Rye .... 418 

Barley... 2,415] Beans ... 1,722 

Oats... 12,950] Pease... 1.370 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 

Friday, Sept.1.—-The supply is mo- 
derate. Wheat maintains Monday’s 

rices: there was, however, only a 
fimited sale, and that chietly of the 
finest qualities. Barley remains at 
last quotations, without much doing. 
Beans and Pease are unaltered, Oats 
had an exceedingly dull sale, in con- 
sequence of the report that Govern- 
ment intended to let out the Oats in 
bond : prices were of course nominal. 

Monday, Sept.4,—The arrivalsof all 
descriptions of Grain last week were 
moderate; but this day has furnish- 
ed the market with better supplies of 
all descriptions of Corn than have 
appeared for several weeks. The 
measures of Government have occa- 
sioned a serious panic in the Corn 
trade here, as neither buyers nor 
sellers can at present make up their 
minds to transact business with ton- 





fidence in the prices—Wheat has 
sold very heavily at 2s. to Ss. per qr. 
reduction from the terms of last 
Monday, 


City, 6th Sept. 1826. 


BACON. 


This article, owing to the short 
supply, and the great itch, still re- 
maining for speculation, has been 
driven up to an extreme high price ; 
in fact, the expectation of the holders 
seemed to be unbounded; but to 
their great disappointment, they. find 
that the public are notin a condition 
to consume dear articles; the conse- 
quence of which is, that the con- 
sumption has entirely gone off; and 
we will venture to affirm, that the 
holders will yet lose more by their 
retnaining stocks than they got by 
the temporary advance. Price no- 
minal, 


BUTTER. 


Great were the expectations of 
many concerning this article; and in 
conseqnence considerable purchases 
have been made for forward ship- 
ments; but the present rain has 
blasted. ali their hopes and turned 
their joy into mourning. We did not 
think that the summer of 1818 would 
have been so soon forgotten, We 
fear that the persons engaged in this 
trade will not benefit by experience ; 
the running up of prices so high 
must prove ruinous to the retailers ; 
and gonsequently to the wholesale 
dealer ultimately. In short, we find 
that these facts have already partially 
begun to show themselves. Dutch, 
106s. to 110s. Carlow, 98s. to 102s. 
Waterford, Cork, &c., 94s. to 98s. 
Inferior foreign, prices norainal, 


CHEESE. 


_The prices have risen by far too 
high in the country for any profit to 
be made on this article; which, like’ 
unto butter, has, in consequence of 
the rain, experienced a considerabilé 
fall; prices with any degree: of cer# 
tainty cannot be quoted, Dates 
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